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The HF5/8 amplifier 


Special feature of this remarkable amplifier is the 
Loudness Compensator control which correctly balances 
bass and treble at low outputs. It is specially designed 
for use in the average home and represents a new 
approach in Hi-Fi reproduction. 


Price: 25 gns. 


The HFT lil Tuner 


An eight valve tuner unit with built-in power supplies 
designed to give high fidelity radio reproduction of 
both AM and FM transmissions when used with Hi-Fi 
amplifier and loudspeaker systems. 


Price: 29 gns. inc. tax 





The PROVOST amplifier 
and the Proctor remote control unit 


The Provost HF25 amplifier offers distinct advantages ; 
substantial output (25 watts), better record equalisation 
facilities, fully screened inputs and improved] 





construction. With the Proctor remote control unit 
a HF25A this amplifier will form the basis of Hi-Fi 
a _ iil system which will satisfy the most critical music lover. 
: ’ Price: Provost and Proctor 40 gns. 
THE VERY LATEST IN HI-FI CAN ALWAYS BE HEARD AT IMHOFS 
(9) 


N.B. 

We are holding, in conjunction with b 

Pye Ltd., HI-FI RECITALS on the even- IMHOFS 
ings of 17th and 18th April. A limited 


number of tickets are available. Please 
write or ’phone. 


We are daily demonstrating these instruments in our Hi-Fi Room. 
By linking them through the Imhof Comparator you can compare 
their performance with a wide range of other Hi-Fi equipment. 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.I. Tel.: Museum 7878 (20 lines) 
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S SRA BIEN 


STRAVINSKY 
THE FIREBIRD - Complete ballet LXT 5115 


OEDIPUS REX - Opera Oratorio in 
two acts after Sophocles 
Héléne Bouvier, Ernst Haefliger, 
André Vessiéres, etc. 
with The Société Chorale du Brassus 
LXT 5098 


FAURE 
REQUIEM, Opus 48 
Gérard Souzay and Suzanne Danco 
with L’Union Chorale de la Tour de Peilz 
LXT 5158 


RAVEL 


DAPHNIS ET CHLOE - Complete ballet 
with The Motet Choir of Geneva LXT 2775 


LE TOMBEAU DE COUPERIN - Suite; 
VALSES NOBLES ET SENTIMENTALES 
LXT 2821 
LA VALSE* 

(remainder of 2nd. side of ) 


MUSSORGSKY/ RAVEL 


PICTURES AT AN EXHIBITION LXT 2896 





*conducting L’Orchestre du Conservatoire de Paris 





A selection of recordings by 


ERNEST 


DEBUSSY 


JEUX - Poéme dansé; 
SIX EPIGRAPHES ANTIQUES LXT 2927 


LE MARTYRE DE SAINT SEBASTIEN 


Suzanne Danco, Nancy Waugh, 
Marie Lise de Montmollin 
with L?Union Chorale de la Tour de Peilz 
LXT 5024 


FALLA 
THE THREE CORNERED HAT 
Complete ballet LXT 2716 


STRAVINSKY 
PETROUCHKA - Complete ballet LXT 2502 


LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS LXT 2563 


MARTIN 
LE BAISER DE LA FEE; 
PETITE SYMPHONIE CONCERTANTE 
LXT 2631 
BIZET 
SYMPHONY No. 1 in C MAJOR 
remainder of 2nd side: 
LA PATRIE - Overture, Opus 19 LXT 5030 


except where otherwise stated, all these records are made with 
L?ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
ERNEST ANSERMET has made many other microgroove full frequency range records for Decca, par- 
ticularly with L’Orchestre du Conservatoire de Paris as well as with L’Orchestre de la Suisse 


Romande. Full details of all of these will be found in the complete Decca-group catalogues, 
obtainable from your dealer or direct from us (10/-, post free). 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD. 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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ust ASSIMiL 


OF LEARNING LANGUAGES 


Sit down with the Assimil course in the quiet of your own 
room, devote I5 minutes a day to it—about the time it takes 
to smoke a cigarette—in three months you will have a good 


27(Com 


ONS 7 















COMPLETE COURSES IN: practical knowledge of your selected language. Assimil is the vital 
method that teaches you languages as they are spoken, without the 
FRENCH GERMAN drudgery of learning by heart. Assimil books alone or preferably a combination 
ITALIAN SPANISH of books and records, give you a thoroughly practical and satisfying means of home 
RUSSIAN study. Assimil has been for over a quarter of a century recognised on the Continent 
as the easiest and most modern method of learning languages. It is a great success. 
COMPRISING : Try it, and you will become an enthusiast. 
Preliminary Courses each of 8 ae ee ee . 
SEND COUPON OR CALL— 


double-sided 78 r.p.m. 10” records and 
text-book, and 


@ Advanced continuation Courses, each 
of 12 records. 


@ Complete and advanced Courses 


ASSIMIL (England) Dept. A314, Pembridge Square, London, W.2. Phone BAYswater 513! 
or “ H.M.V.”’ Showrooms—363-367 Oxford St., London, W.!. MAYfair 1240. 


AM INTERESTED IN Cc RECORDS CT] BOOKS 


ss” <. | 


may be purchased —— CU (ie LANGUAGE 
Courses are also available for-those whose PIPINE: cccecscrncvecsesccisssenececscnnscespccsuensvavepveepbeebeoeelenenestunpevonseiednsesoeotenevatedenspnenasness ; 
native tongue is not English. SR i a ee encores | 











ANNOUNCING... 





the new Musicraft 


FOLDED EXPONENTIAL 
HORN ENCLOSURE 


If not unique, we are at least fortunate in possessing a staff who are musicians as well as 
technicians. This is why, while performance figures of the new Musicraft Folded Exponential 
Horn Enclosure will stand comparison with any other similar equipment, a serious emphasis 
has been placed on ultimate sound. 

Few designs have succeeded in producing a satisfactory horn enclosure suited to modern 
conditions. The Musicraft enclosure with its small overall dimensions, and clean con- 
temporary design, its sensitivity and efficiency at low volume levels, its crispness and clarity 
of tone and unusual sensation of presence, represents a masterly combination of all the 
features desirable in such equipment. 





BRIEF DETAILS : 
i eee TT 30 ¢/s—17,000 c/s 





Power Handli DUpf-coccccccocevesesccosesesoocosecesosoosoesed 8-10 watts 
Dimensions ............ Height: 36 in. Depth: 20in. Width: 20 in. 
In walnut, mahogany or oak finish. Price (enclosure only) 35 gns. 
Speakers and crossover £18.6.0 (inc. Tax). 


® See it and hear it now at... 


« Write for 


20/22 High Street . Southall . Middlesex 
Tel. : SOUthall 3828 : Opposite Town Hall : Buses 83, 105, 120,607 : Western Region Trains 
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ACOUSTICAL announce the introduction of 
the world’s first full range DISTORTIONLESS 
ELECTROSTATIC LOUDSPEAKER 

The Loudspeaker, designed for use in 

the home, will be demonstrated and 

details released at the 

London Audio fair in April 


% Acoustical were the first to demonstrate 
a British designed distortionless Electrostatic 
Loudspeaker and the first to show 
the possibilities of extended range 


with this system. 


€=Acou STICAL) 





ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
HUNTINGDON, HUNTS. 
Huntingdon 361 & 574 
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How’s this for 
entertainment value! 


Take the superb La Scala recording of Rigoletto : 
3 LPs for a cost of £5.5.0, playing time 2 hours 
4 minutes. Now assume that you play the opera 
twenty times in the first two years:- Your slide-rule 
will tell you that this glorious biennium of entertain- 
ment costs .508 penny per minute. After five years or 
so it becomes practically free ; and if you then take 
into account the cost of all the trips you haven’t made 
to Milan, you are showing a very handsome profit 
indeed. If you order your LP records by post from 
The Gramophone Shop you make a further saving : 
they are sent post free to any address in Great Britain. 
And all parcels of records value £10 are sent post free 
anywhere. 


The Gram@phone Shop 


RECORDS, GRAMOPHONES, RADIO, 
TELEVISION, TAPE RECORDERS 
130 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.!. (SLOane 900!) 


Come by bus (11, 19, 22, 46, 137) or by Underground to Sloane Sq. Station 


April, 1956 

















THE FINEST METHOD FOR CLEANING RECORDS 
ALREADY OVER 5,000 ENTHUSIASTIC USERS 








PROVE 











All Static and Dust 
completely removed 
from Your Records 


.? 
as they are 
played pro eco? 
q\ We ai 0k 
‘ oy 
Pe 
4 
Com 
pS Instantly Fitted. 


Suitable for all 
Types of Record. 


Quality Improved. Surface 
Noise and Wear Reduced. 


PRICE REDUCED 17/6 (plus 7/- purchase tax) 


From Your Dealer, or 
CECIL E. WATTS 
Consultant and Engineer 
(Sound Recording and Reproduction) 
Oakleigh Grange, High Cross, near Uckfield, Sussex 






<9) 
HARTLEY-TURNER 
“315” Loudspeaker 


15 Watts Peak A.C. 


14,000 Gauss. 


4 or 15 ohms (Please 
state on order). 


30 c/s. 
25 c/s—15 Ke/s. 


Power Handling Capacity 
Flux Density Se 
Voice Coil Impedance .. 


Fundamental Resonance 
Frequency Coverage 


Chassis Die cast non-magnetic 
alloy. 

Overall Diameter 12.1/8 in. 

Overall Depth 6} in. 

Nett weight 7 Ib. 9 oz. 

Packed weight 9 Ib. 9 oz. 





3000 $000 10000 20000 


300 S00 1000 
FREQUENCY RESPONSE 


30 530 0 


Retail Price 


10 Guineas 


(Carriage paid in Great Britain) 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 
66 Woodhill, Woolwich, London, S.E.18 
Telephone : WOOlwich 2020 (Ext. CB.32) 
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LONDON AUDIO FAIR - APR. 15-16 
—BUT 


CLASSIC “°" 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 










FOR 





Featuring (among many others) 


ACOS, CHAPMAN CONNOISSEUR, DECCA, GOODMANS, 
GOODSELL, LEAK, LOWTHER, PYE, QUAD, ROGERS, 
TANNOY, WHARFEDALE, VITAVOX 


What a cast! All star names, and nearly all on continuous show 
at the Classic Permanent Audio Fair. We are not confined to London 
Audiences either, for people travel a long way to see and hear our superb 
selection of Hi-Fi equipment. Many customers from abroad enjoy the 
benefits of our specialised overseas service. 

Even if you can’t come and see for yourself the breadth and scope 
of our comprehensive stocks, you can still choose from this unique 
selection of high quality equipment. Send for our new 1956 catalogue, 
28 pages fully illustrated and free on request from 


















GLASSIC 


CLASSIC ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
The Quality Specialists 


352-364 LOWER ADDISCOMBE ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY Telephone : ADDiscombe 6061 
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nOisseur 

THE MUSIC 
CAMERA 





Come to think of it, music camera is a rather apt simile for 


the Mark II. Firstly, like a camera, it is a precision 
instrument. Secondly, it gives you a faithful reproduction QO 


of the original without any distortion. 
The Connoisseur Mark II is a superb instrument. 





S Frequency range from 20-20,000 cycles at 


33} r.p.m. ‘ 
HESE are the features that put the Mark II in a 
bi 4 grams downward pressure. _ lass of its own. When you own a Connoisseur, 
| you never invite your friends to listen to the 
Seted Aumsetess canes 4 ellis emaqented gramophone. You ask them to listen to an orchestra, 

§ on Nylon. and they hear every instrument and every note. 
oft Armature retracts if head is dropped. RICE : Pickup complete with one head fitted 
P with diamond armature £8.15.0, plus Purchase 
} 100% coil screening minimises hum. Tax £3.14.10. Head only £6.12.0, plus Purchase 
Tax £2.16.5. Replaceable Armature System £4.10.0, 
plus Purchase Tax £1.18.6. Pickup complete with one 
S Voltage output 15 Mv from LP disc. head fitted with Sapphire armature £5.13.0, plus Purchase 
Tax £2.8.4. Head only £3.10.0, plus Purchase Tax £1.9.11, 
Write for details of the Connoisseur Replaceable armature system £1.4.0, plus Purchase Tax 10/4. 


Transcription Motor 









See and hear 


our products at 


THE LONDON Price 
£20 


Plus Purchase Tax 
£8.11.0 








eo ~~~ A. R. SUGDEN = Co. 


13th 14th 15th (ENGINEERS) LTD. 
APRIL 1956 WELL GREEN LANE - BRIGHOUSE - YORKSHIRE 
Washington Hotel, Telephone : Halifax 69169 Telegrams : Connoiseur, Brighouse 


Curzon St., W.!. 
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E°A’R 
BANTAM AUTO 
22 gns. (Non-auto 27 gns.) 


Britain’s favourite gramophone 
makes the most of your favourite 
music . . . any time, anywhere. 
Plays TEN 7-inch, 10-inch, or 
12-inch records, 33', 45 or 78 
r.p.m. Latest Collaro Mixer 
Automatic Changer. In exclusive 
two-tone or lizard ‘‘ Rexine’’ 
covered wood framed case. 





E‘A‘R_ specialisation in the field of sound reproduction makes it 
possible to offer a complete range of gramophones—each designed 
to fit exactly the needs of the discerning record enthusiast, each a 
superb example of craftsmanship, design and presentation. 


4 Left : the supreme E*A°R Concert Reproducer Console, a 

triumph of fidelity, with dual speakers and acoustically designed 
cabinet, Standard Automatic Model 52 gns. Variable Reluctance 
and Transcription Models 60 gns. Right: The E-A°R Dual 
Speaker A750-T. 34 gns., or in polished walnut cabinet 39 
gns., with floor stand as an optional extra at 3 gns. 





@ Ask your dealer for a demonstration of these and other. E-A’R 
models from 12} to 60 gns.; or send for illustrated leaflets. 


en Made for you by Gramophone Specialists 
oe ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 
ountuaien tant tie THE SQUARE . ISLEWORTH . MIDDLESEX _ 
AMPLIFIER DIVISION, E*A‘R Ltd, "Phone : HOUnslow 6256-8 "Grams : Microgram, Put, London, 





The Square, Isleworth, Middx. 
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London’s first *‘ Audio Fair ’’ will be your 
opportunity to hear all that is best in Audio 
Equipment. Manufacturers will 

demonstrate the latest developments in sound 
reproduction, in conditions similar to those 
found in your own home. Do not miss 

this opportunity of discussing the equipment with 
the men who design and build it. 


THE 
LONDON AUDIO FAIR 
1956 


will be held at the 


WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


Curzon Street, London, W.|I 











% YOU can get compli- 


Friday th Saturday [4th Sunday [5th a 


April 1956. 


stamped and addressed 


I — 
ll am. to 9 p.m. 17 STRATTON STREET 


LONDON, W.! 
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VN... new one-act 


ballet "La Péri" was 


first performed at 





ISTAR Symphonic Variations 
Covent Garden on FERVAAL Prelude to Act 1 


February 15th, when the Seago 


leading réles were danced WESTMINSTER SYMPHONY ORCHES F 
by Margot Fonteyn and 

Michael Somes; the 

choreography of the ' 

pallet is by  PARLOPHONE 


Frederick Ashton. LONG PLAYING 331 &.P.m. RECORD 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET LONDON, Wil 





STAVE-SEALED! OUR NEW L.P’s ARE :— 


(a) guaranteed unplayed. (b) rigorously examined. 
(c) fitted with inner Polythenes, Stave-Sealed in our containers and dated. 


ALSO—we purchase slightly-used L.P’s for highest prices. (Send or bring discs or write for quotation.) 


AND—we can take your slightly-used L.P’s in exchange with our incomparable new Stave-Sealed L.P’s. 
(Send, bring or write.) GENEROUS ALLOWANCES. 


FINALLY—we send our Stave-Sealed L.P’s to every country in the world tax-free. 
(Post, packing and insurance free for orders of £10 and over.) 





STAVE-DIAMONDS. To ensure perfect reproduction and to safeguard 
your records, we strongly advise the change to Permanent Diamond styli. 
Fitted at a cost of 94/6, (Please send old needle shank if possible.) 


PER INNERS DOZEN 
1st QUALITY 12” 10” Ww RICE-PAPER 12” 10” 


ROUND-BASE INNERS 1/9 
POLYTHENE 3/11 3/3 2/3 (Plus 6d. post and packing under 20/-) 


STAVE-SLEEVES. Quadruple-thickness Polythene Outer Jackets, non-crease. non-tear, which fit over 
the record and sleeve, thus ensuring protection from dirt and dust of the whole; exclusively supplied by us, 
For 12” L.P’s, 6/- per dozen. For 10” L.P’s, 4/6 per dozen, plus 4d. post and packing. 3 doz. and over, post free. 


HENRY STAVE AND COMPANY 


20 ROMILLY STREET, W.1 
(GERRARD 2757) 
SUPPLIERS TO EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES AND PROFESSIONAL BODIES 




















































Show time with 


The GRAMOPHONE 


MELACHIRINO 


Dont miss his brilliant 
recordings of orchestral selections 


from 
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2" 78 r.p.m. records 








at 6/74 each (inc.tax) 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. 


(RECORD DIVISION) 


8-11 GREAT CASTLE ST - 


LONDON 
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Incorporating VOX . THE RADIO CRITIC , BROADCAST REVIEW 
Edited by SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE . CHRISTOPHER STONE London Editor CECIL POLLARD 
Music Editor ALEC ROBERTSON 


Editorial Office The Glade, Green Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex 


Subscription Office 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 


Trade Office 11 Greek Street, London, W.|! 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
AND THE VOICE 


By DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


The Flying Dutchman 
Gouee or later we shall find ourselves 
deep in further discussion of Mozart ; so 
for the moment let us skirt that well-trodden 
ground and turn to something entirely and 
exhilaratingly different. The two recent 
sets of Der fliegende Hollénder have most 
surprisingly revealed the force, charm and 
originality of that work, the earliest to 
survive in the Wagnerian repertory. 

The time is long past when people used 
to approach late Wagner by way of 
Tannhdéuser and Lohengrin; we are now 
more likely to encounter the earlier works 
long after we have grown familiar with 
Tristan and Die Meistersinger, and in con- 
sequence to feel disconcerted by their 
general bareness and squareness and lack of 
contrapuntal interest. Both Tannhduser and 
Lohengrin contain a good deal of that now 
faded type of spectacle which consists of 
pages, courtiers, wedding guests and so 
forth marching and counter-marching about 
the stage ; each also has a prize specimen 
of the royal basso given to making solemn 
and not notably tuneful proclamations in 
slow time. But, to compensate for the 
general sluggishness of its action, Lohengrin 
has prolonged lyrical scenes of a rapturous, 
Tennysonian beauty ; it is really a bel canto 
opera, and before we call it a bore we should 
try to imagine what it must have sounded 
like at Covent Garden in 1897, when it was 
sung by Eames, Schumann-Heink, Bispham 
and both De Reszkes. As for The Flying 
Dutchman, it is still less familiar, and many 
people doubtless imagine it to be corres- 
poncdingly duller. In fact, I should rather 
cali i: an astonishing explosion of youthful 
genius It has its conventional pages, but 
even these ‘lerive from a tradition of simple 
melcliousness, and are to my taste more 
enjoyable than those patches of heavy, 
featieless declamation which recur through- 
out »iddle-period Wagner even as late as 
Die | ’alkiive. 

I « were not for the notorious difficulty 
of si.. “ing the nautical scenes, I can imagine 
The . !ying Dutchman scoring a great hit at 
Sadi.’s Wells, for it is essentially a folk 


opera. Besides the veracious portraits of 
Senta and the Dutchman, two elements 
hold the listener’s attention. One is the 
intensely vivid painting of storm, sea and 
seafaring men: what an old-fashioned 
nineteenth-century conductor, not intending 
to be complimentary, truly called “ the 
wind that blows out at you wherever you 
open the score”. The other is a frank 
tunefulness in the manner of Weber: 
something on which Wagner almost wholly 
turned his back in later years, so that we 
are surprised and delighted to find what a 
gift he has for a captivating ‘‘ number ” 
such as the Spinning Chorus. These two 
elements are superbly combined in the 
greatest scene in the opera, the first part of 
the third act, when the riotous merry- 
making of the Norwegian crew is at first 
contrasted with the grim silence of the 
phantom ship and finally quenched by the 
wild and sinister cries flung across the 
water. No wonder this scene aroused Liszt’s 
enthusiasm. 

The live Bayreuth recording published by 
Decca is very successful at this point, thanks 
to the strength of the male chorus and the 
impressive stage atmosphere. On the whole, 
however, I find this a disappointing issue, 
much inferior to the Berlin studio version 
issued by Deutsche Grammophon. Keil- 
berth, the Bayreuth conductor, dismays us 
at the very outset by his slow and lifeless 
handling of the Overture: this is a land- 
lubber’s conception of the salty score. We 
soon notice the frequent Bayreuth trouble 
of over-distant woodwind ; besides, the 
brass often sounds rough and the ensemble 
ill-balanced and even out of tune, though 
how far these are recording faults and how 
far faults of performance I should not like 
to say. In the Berlin set, conducted by 
Ferenc Fricsay, the recording of the 


Overture leaves something to be desired ; 
but thereafter the score is reproduced with 
all the roundness and realism we have come 
to associate with D.G.G., and the perform- 
ance is far more clean and _ vigorous. 
Bayreuth’s one unquestionable advantage 
is in the title-role. Hermann Uhde, singing 


Harrow, 





Middl Teleph : WORDSWORTH 2010 
Telephone : GERRARD 0850 


with splendid firmness and clarity, gives us 
a profoundly studied and meaningful 
realisation of the gloomy Dutchman. Josef 
Metternich, also a fine singer, seems by 
contrast superficial—an effect partly due to 
recurrent vagueness in his enunciation of 
the text. The Bayreuth Senta is Astrid 
Varnay. Her great gifts have always been 
marred by a tremolo which can be atrocious, 
and for some reason Senta shows her at her 
worst. Her performance of the Ballad is 
incredibly bad for a singer of international 
reputation: it is hard to believe that it can 
be the best of the many tapes that must have 
been taken during the Festival. The 
vocalisation is clumsy and short-winded : 
there are few steady notes, and hardly a 
phrase which sounds quite as it should. 
Future decades may well wonder at this 
evidence of what was considered good 
enough for Bayreuth in 1955. After the 
Ballad, Mme Varnay recovers slightly, but 
she never reaches a tolerable standard. 
The other Senta, Annelies Kupper, is no 
paragon of steadiness either, but she comes 
well out of the comparison and makes a 
great deal of the Ballad. The smaller parts 
are also better cast in the Berlin set. For 
all the individuality and “ presence ” of his 
Daland, Ludwig Weber is vocally off colour 
and sings less securely than Josef Greindl ; 
while D.G.G.’s Erik and Mary—Windgassen 
and the delightful Sieglinde Wagner respec- 
tively—easily outpace their Bayreuth oppo- 
sites. On balance, then, I unhesitatingly 
recommend the Berlin set, in which the 
only serious flaws are the peculiarly ill- 
chosen side-endings on which Philip Hope- 
Wallace justly commented in his review. 


Some Other Opera Sets 

Besides Der fliegende Hollander, Decca has 
been particularly active of late in the 
production of complete operas. La Forza del 
Destino and Turandot both enjoy outstandingly 
faithful and spacious recording, and both 
have Mario del Monaco as principal tenor. 
It is gratifying to be able to report that this 
popular singer, whose purely vocal gifts put 
him in a class of his own as a tenore robusto, 
is beginning to show some signs of maturing 
as an artist. It is true, as Mr. Hope-Wallace 
said, that in Turandot his singing is too 
consistently loud ; but his sense of drama 
and his brilliantly clear enunciation go 
some way towards mitigating this fault, and 
at the climaxes he has, in the vulgar phrase, 
‘“‘ what it takes ’—though, surprisingly, he 
funks the optional high C in the key phrase, 
“Ti voglio tutta ardente d’amor ”, which 
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Martinelli made so electrifying at Covent 
Garden in 1937. Inge Borkh is a sound 
artist, but she has not the weight or the 
colour of voice to make an exciting Turandot, 
and Tebaldi was a strange choice for the 
childlike Lit. The Trio of Masks are fine ; 
but the conductor, Erede, misses some of 
the nostalgic charm of their scene and else- 
where lacks the drive and power needed for 
this great score. In short, an imperfect 
Turandot which would doubtless yield to a 
Callas set (if such a thing existed), but in 
the meantime will give considerable enjoy- 
ment. The Decca Forza, on the other hand, 
seems decidedly superior to the unequal 
Columbia set, in which Callas was vocally 
at her worst, though as usual she did some 
wonderful things with individual phrases. 
Besides, Columbia had a wretched Preziosilla 
and Fra Melitone, and these parts are 
capitally done for Decca by Simionato and 
Corena respectively. Tebaldi opens beauti- 
fully and ends well, but isn’t quite at her 
best in the big Monastery Scene. Del 
Monaco makes a sombre and genuinely 
impressive Don Alvaro, especially in his 
many duets with the splendidly gifted young 
baritone, Ettore Bastinanini, about whom 
I wrote briefly two years ago on my return 
from America. His Decca Don Carlo fulfils 
the promise of the Traviata performance in 
which I heard him at the Metropolitan ; 
the tene pours out in a golden flood. 

That Bastianini is not yet a subtle artist 
is shown by the Decca set of Donizetti’s 
La Favorita, in which he takes the classic role 
of King Alfonso XI, a favourite of Battistini : 
he lacks the finesse that can make such music 
seem worth while. Simionato is effective as 
the mezzo-soprano heroine, but the cast is 
spoiled by Poggi’s crude performance in the 
tenor réle, and the opera, as here recorded, 
makes a somewhat dispiriting effect. L’Elisir 
d’ Amore, on the other hand, is a work which 
seems more attractive the better we know it, 
and I find the new Decca version on the 
whole superior to its H.M.V. predecessor. 
Having been rather lukewarm in this 
column about several of Hilde Gueden’s 
recent performances, I am all the more 
pleased to say that her Adina is delightful : 
truly Italian in its mischief and coquetry, 
and in the artful spinning out of the vocal 
line, yet far more accurate and stylish than 
any contemporary Italian soprano leggiero 
one can think of. Giuseppe di Stefano brings 
much humour and variety to poor lovelorn 
Nemorino ; his ‘‘ Una furtiva lagrima ”’ is 
on the heavy side, but he shines in the 
duets with Dulcamara and Belcore, and he 
makes us visualise the character, one of the 
most endearing in opera. Molinari Pradelli, 
a rather easy-going conductor of Forza, is 
in his element in this sunny, good-tempered 
comedy. 

Of E.M.I.’s recent contributions to the 
opera repertory, Manon Lescaut, with 
Bjorling in excellent form, is preferable to 
the over-strenuous Del Monaco version on 
Decca; neither Albanese (H.M.V.) nor 
Tebaldi (Decca) makes an ideal Manon, 
but Albanese comes closer, despite a no 
longer young-sounding voice, to suggesting 
the girl’s love of pleasure and elegance, 
whereas Tebaldi just sings the music as 
though it belonged to any Puccinian 
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heroine. Columbia’s Rigoletto is easily the 
best of the three English versions, though I 
still prefer the Pagliughi-Tagliavini-Taddei 
Cetra set which remains obstinately un- 
obtainable here. Gobbi, without doubt, is 
wonderful. What other Rigoletto, in life or on 
records, has brought inflections more varied 
and more dramatic to the jester’s “ Lara- 
lara’? entrance in the scene with the 
courtiers ? In his first scene with Gilda he is 
sometimes hampered by Serafin’s curiously 
slow tempi, for instance, in “Dehnon parlare”’ 
and in ‘‘Ah veglia, o donna”; but the total 
impact of his Rigoletto is tremendous. Di 
Stefano is again rather heavyweight, but his 
“La donna é mobile” has real élan, and 
his contribution to a well-balanced Quartet 
is good. Callas is in good form. Her “‘ Caro 
nome ”’ is striking rather than spontaneous, 
with some peculiar vocal effects in the trills 
in the lower part of the voice; but in 
“* Tutte le feste ’’ she is touching, and in the 
final scene it is wonderful to hear how 
accurately she places her soft head notes. 
She is not—and never will be—a nightin- 
gale; but she is always an exceptionally 
interesting artist. 


Two non-Italian operas call for briefer 
comment. Eugene Onegin, a lovely score, 
demands more than Belgrade can give it. 
The Lensky is good, but both the Onegin 
and the Tatiana sound unsuitably mature 
and heavy. Moreover, though the conductor 
(Oscar Danon) understands Tchaikovsky’s 
score and gets some fine playing from his 
strings, the thin, acid tone of the Belgrade 
oboist spoils many crucial passages, such as 
the famous D flat section of the Letter Scene 
—where, too, the Tatiana scoops up 
abominably to her initial F, not once but 
many times. An interim set only, I fear. 
All those who delight in Falla’s genius are 
urged to sample a single Ducretet-Thomson 
side devoted to his Master Peter’s Puppet Show. 
There is a brilliantly sharp and pert per- 
formance by Blanca Maria Seoane as the 
small boy who reels off the plot ; the Don 
Quixote is a little disappointing, but the 
fascinating little work makes a great effect. 
It is coupled with a complete Amor brujo 
which will strike the intending purchaser as 
highly desirable—if only he doesn’t (as is all 
too likely) possess another version already. 
Ducretet-Thomson have missed an oppor- 
tunity: the ideal coupling for Master Peter 
would have been the fine Harpsichord 
Concerto, of which surprisingly no version 
is now available in England. 


Mozart and Mezzos 

On the whole, I found myself slightly 
disappointed with D.G.G.’s Zauberfléte set, 
from which I had expected too much. 
Fricsay, so firm and brisk in the Seraglio, 
takes a rather weak and toylike view of this 
noble score, and his Trio of Ladies have so 
much vibrato between them that many of 
their chords sound unpleasantly nebulous. 
Fischer-Dieskav, the Papageno, begins in 
too staccato a style, and does not find his 
best form until his final ‘‘ suicide ” scene. 
Stader, the Pamina, has good style but a 
vocal timbre which is rather cold for the 
music. Greindl lacks the rocklike authority 
and nobility of tone needed for Sarastro. 
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Streich, as Queen of the Night, is brilliant 
in her staccato fioriture, but sings the tripl«ts 
in her second aria very unevenly—with an 
uncomfortable drag on the first note of each 
group. The best singing in the set comes 
from Kim Borg as the Speaker, and from 
Ernst Hafliger, a less virile Tamino than 
Simoneau on Decca (probably the best 
version), but remarkably light, easy, lyrical 
and gentle, especially in the Flute aria. 
Some people will want this Zauberfiite 
because it is the only one which includes 
some (mercifully, nothing like all) of the 
spoken dialogue; others may think it a 
further disadvantage to have to endure 
numerous repetitions of Sarastro holding 
forth to the priests and Papagena pretending 
to be a teeny leetle old woman. In this 
matter count me firmly among the heretics : 
I think the libretto of The Magic Flute 
idiotic, and I don’t want to endure a word 
of it that hasn’t been transformed into gold 
by the alchemy of Mozart. 

I have no room for a detailed comparison 
of the Gui and Kleiber Figaros, but confess 
to a firm preference for the latter, which in 
spite of some individual shortcomings is one 
of the finest artistic achievements of its kind 
in the history of the gramophone. Kleiber 
has the further interest of presenting the 
score absolutely complete, including even 
the rare (and not especially interesting) 
Marcellina aria from Act IV, which—as I 
pointed out last January—is actually sung 
by Hilde Gueden (who gets no credit for it 
on the sleeve) because it lies too high for 
Hilde Réssl-Majdan—or, I feel inclined 
to add, for any other mezzo-soprano you 
like to name with the possible exception of 
Schumann-Heink ! Readers will find in the 
correspondence columns of this issue an 
interesting letter from Mr. Christopher 
Raeburn challenging my view on this 
matter, and he certainly has a strong point 
in the fact that the original Marcellina 
(Madame Mandini) is described as Ali in a 
contemporary Viennese theatrical almanac. 
In those days, however, the various types of 
female voice were not so strictly classified as 
now, and not until towards the middle of 
the nineteenth century do we find heavy 
dramatic mezzos taking on leading sym- 
pathetic réles like Donizetti’s Za Favorita 
and the great Verdi parts which culminate 
in Amneris. This is virtually a new kind of 
voice, as were also the heroic tenor with his 
ut de poitrine and the Verdian high baritone ; 
it is no use thinking in such terms about 
Mozart’s Marcellina. Notwithstanding the 
theatrical almanac, there is no internal 
evidence that Mozart imagined Marcellina 
as anything but a soprano. Einstein, in his 
final revision of Kéchel, lists all five women 
in Figaro as “‘ sopranos ”’. In ensembles and 
finales someone has to take the lower part, 
and the minor characters do this, leaving 
the top line to Susanna and the Countess ; 
but elsewhere the writing for Marcellina 
differs in no way from that for the rest, 
except that it lies much higher than that for 
Cherubino, whose part is obviously kept 
low so as to suggest an adolescent boy. In 
the first act duet for Marcellina and Susanna, 
the two voice-parts are almost identically 
written, And the aria itself is surely 
decisive: no one who reads it without 
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preconception could think it anything but 
a soprano aria. Is there, in fact, a solo 
part in all Mozart’s dramatic music specific- 
ally intended for a female mezzo or con- 
tralto, with the possible exception of the 
“ breeches part” of Sesto in La clemenza di 
Tito? Mozart wrote 34 concert (or 
“ additional ’’) arias for soprano, none for 
female mezzo or contralto, and one for 
castrato contralto (K.255, ‘‘ Io ti lascio ”’). 
This is quoted by Einstein in the contralto 
clef, whereas Marcellina’s music (and 
Sesto’s too !) is quoted in the soprano clef ; 
since these clefs are no longer in current use, 
I presume that Einstein must have copied 
them either from the autograph or from the 
earliest known source. 

The point has some slight dramatic 
significance, because in the course of becom- 
ing a heavy contralto, or mezzo, Marcellina 
has also tended to become too old and too 
crudely caricatured. It ought not to seem 
quite unthinkable that Figaro should marry 
her. By the way, a similar point crops up 
again in the new and enjoyable Philips set 
of Mozart’s C minor Mass. Here the two 
female parts are in fact both sopranos, and 
Hilde Réssl-Majdan (again!) has to stand 
down while Theresa Stich-Randall sings 
Laudamus te—at least, I would bet my 
bottom groschen that it is she, and not 
Mme Réssl-Majdan, who tackles that florid 
aria. It looks as though Mozart never wrote 
mezzo or contralto arias, but expected his 
seconde donne to take the lower part in 
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concerted music, and then sing like ordinary 
sopranos when on their own. 

Quite a different question, if only because 
of the lapse of time, is posed by the use of a 
heavy-voiced mezzo for the part of the 
Virgin in the Philips set of Berlioz’s Enfance 
du Christ. I know nothing of Berlioz’s 
intentions, but it seems inconceivable that 
he can have had in mind a voice at all like 
that of Mary Davenport in an otherwise 
satisfactory set, which contains some beauti- 
ful singing from Simoneau as the Narrator. 
Thomas Scherman handles the music 
capably, but it cannot be denied that we 
should have had something very different if 
Sir Thomas Beecham had been in charge. 
Beecham’s new record of Delius’s Sea Drift 
and Paris (also Philips) is a wonderful 
achievement, and Bruce Boyce makes much 
of the solo baritone part, though not quite 
so much as Roy Henderson used to. Since 
this is an American poem, and _ since 
America is rich in fine baritones, it might 
be a good idea some day to use one of them 
for Sea Drift: one can imagine how that 
evocative opening, ‘‘Once Paumanok, 
When the lilac-scent was in the air and 
Fifth-month grass was growing” might 
seem still more evocative, because more 
authentic, if the singer’s voice could suggest 
that of the American poet. He loved 
singing, by the way: Italian opera mostly 
. .. But we mustn’t, at this late stage, start 
gossiping about Walt Whitman. Die Frist 
ist um! My space is up! 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


AS I write this, at the end of February, 
there already is much talk in the 
industry about events this fall. New York 
will boast several so-called ‘‘ audio fairs ”’, 
and there is much gossip about oncoming 
tape releases. Angel probably will have 
its British-made stereophonic tapes ready 
for release within the year, and other 
record companies already are in tape pro- 
duction or are planning to make the move. 
At present several independent tape manu- 
facturers dominate the field (Victor has 
had some tapes for over a year, but is not 
pushing them). Most of the independents 
make deals with the independent record 
companies, Phonotapes has taken over 
the Vox catalogue ; Livingston is recording 
iteros from the Philharmonia catalogue, 
and so on. Most tapes are 7} in., dual 
track, are priced somewhat higher than the 
equivalent LP, and generally are of slightly 
better tonal quality. The repertoire in 
classical music up to now is nothing to get 
exciied about. An organisation named 
Berkshire, however, has obtained the 
Havin Society’s complete recording of 
Dov Giovanni, and has put the entire opera 
on ove 74-inch reel at a 3} i.p.s. speed. 
Pro:ress ? 

'. the meantime LP discs roll forth in 
an undisturbed flow. Where to begin, this 


month ? London’s set of Verdi’s La Forza 
del Destino, with an all-star cast of Del 
Monaco, Tebaldi, Bastianini, Siepi, Corena 
and Simionato—as likely a grouping as 
can be obtained in the world today—has 
aroused general approval here, and well it 
should. I was a little less happy with 
London’s Turandot. Inge Borgh, in the 
title role, operates all-out, leaving the 
listener with the uncomfortable feeling 
that the soprano has nothing in reserve. 
A more subtle approach from all of the 
singers would have helped the opera. 
I shall retain the old Cetra set. London- 
International has released Planquette’s 
Cloches de Cornville, complete with dialogue ; 
and while a few of the singers have some 
trouble, the performance as a whole is 
spirited and authentic. It is a lovely score, 
almost as good as Gilbert and Sullivan. 
And equally amusing is the London- 
Telefunken disc of excerpts from Millécker’s 
Bettelstudent, with experienced singers like 
Emmy Loose and Trude’ Eipperle. 

Victor has made available the Glynde- 
bourne performance of Busoni’s Arlecchino, 
that curiously negative work in which an 
immense compositional technique is un- 
supported by any really interesting ideas. 
British listeners have had some months to 
examine this Busoni work. From Capitol 
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comes Flotow’s Martha, a Cetra two-disc 
set sung by Tagliavini, Tagliabue, Rizzieri 
and Tassinari. This is a fresh-sounding 
performance, easily superior to its LP 
competition. And Epic has a disc of high- 
lights from Smetana’s Bartered Bride, sung 
by Hilde Zadek, Hans Hopf and Otto 
Edelmann. The music is irresistible, as 
always, and some wobbling tones from the 
tenor can be taken in stride. 


America’s finest lyric tenor, Richard 
Tucker, sings a group of operatic arias on 
a Columbia disc. Once in a while he 
forces, and he takes a B instead of a C in 
“Di quella pira”, but for the most part 
the vocalism is colourful and exciting. 
London has released a large group of 
10-inch discs featuring Del Monaco, Tebaldi, 
Corena and others. Most of the repertoire 
has been excerpted from full-length opera 
sets. Camden, Victor’s low-priced label, 
has also been featuring singers. A disc 
devoted to reissues of arias sung by Rose 
Bampton is welcome ; she was a fine artist 
with a musicianship rare among operatic 
singers. 

Camden has released fairly mammoth 
sets. To honour the Mozart year comes a 
six-disc package containing the Symphonies 
Nos. 26, 29 and 38-41, the Requiem, Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik and the Sinfonia Con- 
certante in E flat. All of these originally 
were shellac discs, some of them were dis- 
tinguished performances, and in most cases 
the recorded sound is still good. 


The Mozart madness has tapered off a 
bit—for the time being. Current orchestral 
releases have virtually no Mozart. A fine 
Victor disc, with Monteux and the Boston 
Symphony, is devoted to Debussy’s La Mer 
and Nocturnes (complete with chorus) ; 
and a spectacular Victor disc presents 
Jascha Heifetz in Wieniawski’s D minor 
Violin Concerto and Bruch’s No. 2 in 
D minor (a rarity ; and for a good reason). 
Nobody can better manage the kind of 
ultra-romantic virtuosity that Heifetz 
summons, and the Victor Symphony under 
Izler Solomon backs him up excellently. 
A violin disc of different calibre comes from 
Columbia. On it Isaac Stern plays Bach’s 
A minor Concerto, David Oistrakh Bach’s 
E major, and the two violinists join in 
Vivaldi’s A minor Concerto for Two 
Violins. Eugene Ormandy leads _ the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The difference in 
Bach is startling. Oistrakh is a great 
violinist, but not a great Bach stylist. His 
romantic mannerisms are disturbing, and 
Stern, with his clear tone unmarred by 
excessive vibrato, comes through much 
more successfully. 


Epic has engaged George Szell and the 
Cleveland Orchestra for a series of record- 
ings. A Haydn disc of Symphonies Nos. 
88 and 104 shows the orchestra and con- 
ductor to good advantage ; the playing is 
crisp, musical and utterly sensible. The 
Szell-Cleveland coupling of Beethoven’s 
Fifth and Schubert’s Unfinished is good but 
scarcely memorable. Epic has a group of 
orchestral discs emanating from the con- 
tinent. Among those are Van Beinum 
and the Concertgebouw in a superb per 
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formance of Bruckner’s No. 8 (Schubert’s 
Third occupies the last side of the two 
discs) ; the same orchestra and conductor 
in Bach’s Suites Nos. 1 and 2 (Hubert 
Barwahser is the flutist in No. 2, and he is 
one of the few who is not tempted into 
excessive speed in the Badinerie); and a 
coupling of the Sibelius and Glazunov 
Violin Concertos, with Thomas Magyar 
and the Hague Philharmonic under Van 
Otterloo. Nothing very exciting in the 
last-named ; good violin playing that lacks 
personality. In his Epic disc of the Grieg 
Piano Concerto and Rachmaninov Paganini 
Rhapsody, Abbey Simon (with the Hague 
Philharmonic under Van Otterloo) shows 
plenty of technique and clarity, but 
relatively little power or temperament. 

Mercury has always shown an interest 
in the American composer. On a recent 
Mercury disc Howard Hanson leads the 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony in Barber’s 
Symphony No. 1 and Hanson’s own 
Symphony No. 5 (Sinfonia Sacra) and 
Cherubic Hymn. The early Barber work is 
talented and forceful. Hanson’s symphony 
is conservative, well-written and perhaps 
a little flat. And the Cherubic Hymn for 
chorus is flat. Why is it that choral writing 
invariably brings out the stuffiest in a com- 
poser (and not only modern ones) ? 
Mercury also has gone afield in its series 
named Band Masterpieces. In the most 
recent disc in that series, Frederick Fennell 
leads the Eastman Symphonic Wind En- 
semble in Holst’s Suites Nos. 1 and 2 and 
Vaughan Williams’s Toccata Marziale and 
Falk Song Suite, all lively, catchy music. 
Still another modern American work 
comes from M.G.M. Alexei Haieff is the 
composer represented, with his Piano 
Concerto (Sondra Bianca and Philharmonia 
Orchestra of Hamburg under Hans-Jurgen 
Walther) and two sets of piano pieces 
(played by Leo Smit). The music is 
Stravinsky-derived, but is beautifully made, 
and the concerto is an exceedingly sound 
piece of writing. 

London’s orchestral releases include a 
brilliant performance of Liszt’s Faust Sym- 
phony, on three sides (Les Préludes is on the 
fourth), played by Ataulfo Argenta and the 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra. Unfor- 
tunately the choral finale is missing ; it is 
a pity that the section could not have been 
included. Torelli’s twelve Concerti Grossi 
(Op. 8), on two London-Oiseau-Lyre 
discs, are played by a group headed by 
Louis Kaufman. This is the second LP; 
some time ago Vox issued a recording of 
Op. 8. But such duplications of seldom- 
heard music are far from rare these days. 
London-Oiseau-Lyre had just made avail- 
able the complete instrumental music of 
Rameau, well-played by Ruggero Gerlin 
and others ; and the same music has been 
announced for release by an American 
company. And this month Epic issued 
Rameau’s Piéces de clavecin (Book I of 1706 
and the collection of 1724), briskly played 
by Marcelle Carbonnier. 

Too many instrumental records have 
been issued for a complete summary. The 
high spots are a complete Iberia by Albeniz, 
played (with Navarra) on two London- 
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Ducretet-Thomson discs by Leopoldo 
Querol. I have never heard this pianist 
before, but he knows his business, and this 
is by far the best complete version of the 
music. On a Capitol disc one can hear 
more Albeniz—the Songs of Spain, neatly 
played by Leonard Pennario (with 
Lecuona’s second-rate Andalucia also on the 
disc). Menahem Pressler continues his 
survey of the Grieg Lyric Pieces for M.G.M. 
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with Books III and IV; and E. Power 
Biggs continues his exploration of the Bach 
organ music with a complete Orgelbiichlein. 
This three-disc Columbia set has some 
notable features. The annotations contain 
the printed music; and Biggs prefaccs 
each chorale with the chorale upon which 
Bach based his version. Thus, while the 


set runs a disc longer than competing 
versions, it is worth having. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. 


HE commemoration of Mozart’s 

bicentenary began in Paris on 26th 
January with a ceremony at the Conserva- 
toire National. The director, Marcel 
Dupré, was presented with a copy of a 
special seven-disc album, released under 
the Pathé label, and containing everything 
Mozart wrote during his visits to Paris. 
This album is now available to the public. 

Meanwhile, La Voix de son Maitre 
made a massive release of H.M.V.’s CLP 
and DLP series (sold here at “‘ standard ” 
prices, 42s. and 30s.—instead of 52s. and 
42s. charged for the “ artistic ” series), all 
of them known to British discophiles with 
the exception of one, a 10 inch disc, 
recorded in Germany, and containing 
routine but pleasant performances by 
Herbert Heinemann, piano, and the Nord- 
west P.O. under Wilhelm Schiichter of 
Rhapsody in Blue, the Warsaw Concerto and 
Morton Gould’s Boogie Woogie Etude. In 
a similar “‘ standard” series Philips have 
issued during the past months some forty 
10 inch records of “ popular favourites ”’, 
part of an extensive LP popularisation 
scheme planned by all French companies. 

After the Christmas and New Year rush, 
January was a comparatively quiet month, 
though the releases offered were by no way 
negligible. The most important was Philips’ 
which included a fine performance by 
Eleanor Steber, Cesare Siepi, Eugene 
Conley and an all-Metropolitan Opera 
cast under Fausto Cleva of Gounod’s 
Faust on three discs, witty interpretations 
by the Philadelphia P.O. under Ormandy 
of Haydn’s “ Farewell’ and “‘ Le Midi” 
Symphonies, and delicate, sensitive ones 
by Hans Henkemans and the Vienna S.O. 
under John Pritchard of Mozart’s Piano 
Concertos K.453 and 595. The most 
interesting record from Philips was however 
Stravinsky’s Soldier’s Tale in a de-luxe 
album featuring reproductions of the 
original settings and designs by ‘Th. 
Matsoukis. Produced by Bronislaw 
Horowicz, it is a technically amazing 
blending of the American recording of the 
Concert Suite under the composer (released 
in Britain) and of a French recording by 
members of the Comédie Frangaise of 
Ramuz’s narrative and dialogues. The 
result is highly successful. 

Pathé released three discs of piano 
music for four hands or two pianos by 
Jacqueline Bonneau and Geneviéve Joy— 
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agreeable performances of Fauré’s Dolly, 
Debussy’s En blanc et noir, Ravel’s Ma Mére 
Oye, Bizet’s Feux d’enfant, Milhaud’s 
Scaramouche and Chabrier’s Three Romantic 
Waltzes, while Pathé’s sister company, 
Pathé-Vox, came out with a brilliant 
interpretation by the New York City 
Ballet Orchestra under Leon Barzin of 
Prokofiev’s Prodigal Son Suite. 


Columbia’s release was headed by a 
three-disc version of d’Annunzio’s and 
Debussy’s Le Martyre de St. Sébastien by the 
Orchestre National under Cluytens and an 
all-star cast including Vera Koréne, 
Henriette Barreau, Jean Marchat, Jacques 
Eyser, Paul Guers and Maria Casarés in 
the spoken parts and Rita Gohr, Solange 
Michel, Martha Angelici, Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, Jacqueline Brumaire and Lucienne 
Jourfier in the sung ones, a prestige 
production of impressive atmosphere. 
Columbia have also issued a fine Gieseking 
disc containing five Scarlatti Sonatas, 
Bach’s Partita No. 6 and Handel’s Suite 
No. 5, while V.d.S.M. “ Collector’s Series ” 
offered a well-transferred disc, from 1937- 
38 SP recordings by Toscanini and the 
B.B.C. Orchestra, of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 1, Brahms’ Tragic Overture and 
the Magic Flute Overture. 

Erato’s monthly list included an admir- 
able two-disc ‘‘ History of Vocal Music 
from the Gregorian Chant to 1750” by 
Danish soloists under Mogens Woldike 
and French ensembles under Marcel 
Noyre and Jean Pagot. The bulk of the 
recordings came from the Haydn Society, 
but Erato added to the collection samples 
of French music which the original 
producers had strangely enough omitted. 
Erato have also an interesting record by 
Marie-Claire Alain, of secular music for 
organ by Jehan Allain and, by the Ensemble 
Instrumental Leclair, under J.-F. Paillard, 
with L. Vaillant and F. Dupisson, trumpets 
and M.-C. Alain, a magnificent disc of 
Sinfonie, Sonate and Concerti for strings, 
trumpets and organ by Torelli, Jacchini, 
Alberti and Bononcini. 


Véga’s list includes a wonderful perform- 
ance by Fournier, Janigro and Badura- 
Skoda of Brahms’ Trio Op. 8 and admirably 
recorded ones of the two Arlésienne and the 
two Carmen Suites—a real “Study in 
Hi-Fi ”’—by the P.S.O. of London under 
Rodzinski. 
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ABSIL. Concerto pour piano et 
orchestre, Op. 30. Hommage a 
Lekeu (Andante Symphonique). 

JONGEN. Troisiéme suite d’orchestre. 
André Dumortier (piano), Or- 
chestre National de _ Belgique 
conducted by Fernand Quinet. 
London International TW 91120 (12in. 
39s. 74d.). 

This is the first opportunity we have had 
to get to know a major work by Jean 
Absil, the Belgian composer, born in 1893 
and now a professor at the Brussels 
Conservatoire. The Piano Concerto is an 
immediately attractive piece. Its short 
three movements (the whole thing takes a 
good deal less than one side) show a style 
that is modern and yet easily accessible, 
largely because of its innate vitality. On 
the other hand, Absil is not frightened of a 
good romantic bit of tune in typical roman- 
tic piano concerto manner. I wonder, 
indeed, if the two styles, the athletic 
modernity and the more _ passionate 
moments, are sufficiently fused in this work. 

They certainly are in L’Hommage a 
Lekeu (the gifted Belgian composer who 
died in 1894 at the age of only 24). This is a 
sterner work and one that needs more 
getting to know but its power is evident 
and I found it rewarding to hear it several 
times. 


Jongen’s Suite has intermittent charm, 
particularly in the Minuet, and the Finale 
is lively enough, though, like all the other 
movements, it goes on far too long. A 
suite dans le style ancien, as this is titled, 
should wisely keep its movements to some- 
thing more like an olden-time length— 
these four go on for a whole side. 

I have not been able to get hold of scores 
of these works but the performances seem 
to be excellent, both from the brilliant 
soloist and from the conductor, and the 
recording is of comparable quality. A 
very interesting disc. i 


BACH. “The Wise Virgins ”—Ballet 
Suite (arr. Walton). 

SCARLATTI. “The Good-Humoured 
Ladies *? — Ballet Suite (arr. 
Tommasini). Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Franz 
Litschauer. Nixa PVL 7024 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

The Wise Virgins : 
L.P.O., Boult (6/55) LXT5028 or (4/55) LW5157 
The Good-Humoured Ladies : 
(10/52) LXT2720 


Conservatoire, Desormiere 
Philharmonia, Markevitch (11/54) 383CX1198 


The Good-Humoured Ladies have sat with 
Tes Biches (on the Désormiére disc listed 
above) ; now they join The Wise Virgins... 
if ballets are to be coupled by titles, what 
about having Les Demoiselles de la Nuit as 
partners next time ? 

Chic has never been an attribute of 
Viennese music-making, and although 
Litschauer and the Philharmoniker make a 
fair attempt at the elegances of Les Femmes 
de bonne humeur, it comes as no surprise to 
discover that they are outclassed by both 
the Markevitch and the Désormiére sets 
(the former performance is in the ‘‘ Homage 
to Diaghilev” collection). The new recording 
is good, not outstanding ; the performance 
does not sound very carefully rehearsed. 

In The Wise Virgins Litschauer adopts 

Cc 
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faster tempi than does Boult for I, IV and 
VI ; in principle I think his decision could 
make for the more effective reading ; but 
in practice it leads to indistinct, muddled 
playing, and strident out-of-tune brass. The 
sole violin in the recitative to “‘ Sheep may 
safely graze” seems to be poking its 
instrument right into the microphone, and 
the sound is keen to the point of becoming 
painful. The Decca Wise Virgins is not one 
of the company’s best recordings, but it has 
far more balance and perspective than the 
Nixa one. A.P. 


AUBER. Overtures: The Bronze 
Horse; Masaniello. Lamoureux 
Orchestra conducted by Jean Four- 
met. Philips NBE11021 (7 in., 11s. 
10d.). 

Playing quite neat and _ attractive: 
recording shows rather shrill strings at 
times and needs a big top cut, with its 
attendant disadvantages. It is perhaps 


worth mentioning that Masaniello is the 
same as La Muette de Portici, under which 
title it is probably better known, and other 
performances are listed as such in THE 
Long Playing 
T.H. 


GRAMOPHONE _ Classical 
Catalogue. 


BARBER. “Souvenirs *—Ballet Suite, 
Op. 28. 

SHOSTAKOVITCH. “The Golden 
Age *—Ballet Suite, Op. 22. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Efrem Kurtz. H.M.V. BLP1080 
(10 in., 29s. 64d.). 

The Golden Age: 


Washington National S.O., Mitchell 
(3/55) WLP5319 


The earlier recording of The Golden Age 
was not particularly successful, both per- 
formance and recording being unexciting. 
This rather trivial music needs the greatest 
liveliness in both playing and sound to 
make it entertaining and this it gets on the 
new disc. Efrem Kurtz’s speed for the 
opening, for example, may seem on the fast 
side but you have only to compare it with 
the rather plodding performance on the 
older disc to decide that the new is greatly 
preferable. 

The saxophone in this recording is treated 
more as a solo instrument and stands out 
clearly even against the full orchestral tutti, 
far more than it would be likely to do in a 
concert performance, but this would seem to 
be as far as possible the composer’s intention. 
There is, by the way, a bad tape join in this 
movement—tither that or the saxophonist 
falters for a moment: either way, it should 
have been put right. However, there is no 
doubt that this is easily the better version of 
the music: and it’s a 10-inch side as against 
Nixa’s 12-inch. 

Barber’s Souvenirs was originally written 
for piano duet and orchestrated later with 
the idea of a ballet in mind, though as far 
as I know it has never been danced. It 
consists of a number of dances popular at 
the beginning of the century—a Schottische, 
a Two-step, a Hesitation Tango, and so on 
—‘ remembered ”’, as the composer himself 
said, “‘ with affection, not in irony or with 
the tongue in the cheek but in amused 
tenderness ”’. Personally I think a touch of 
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tongue in the cheek would have made these 
rather pallid little dances more worth 
listening to—or at any rate they would be 
better treated with some of the wit that 
makes Walton’s Fagade such lasting fun to 
hear. These are very ordinary tunes that 
are left too ordinary. They are, again, 
extremely well played and the recording is 
excellent. a4. 


BEETHOVEN. Romance No. 1 in G 
major, Op. 40. Romance No. 2 in 
F major, Op. 50. Christian Ferras 
(violin), Hamburg Philharmonic 
State Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Ludwig. Telefunken 
TM68043 (10 in., 19s. 6d.). 
Fuchs, Little Orch., Scherman (7/53) AXL2003 
Heifetz, R.C.A. S.0., Stei 


nberg 
(9/53) (Ht) BLP1022 or (4/55) 7ER5035 
Menuhin, Philharmonia, Furtwaeng! 


(5, (ea) (H)ALPLL35 
Francescatti S.O., Morel (10/55) yr 


Gimpel, Bamberg S.O., Hollreiser (12/55) PL9340 
The Beethoven Romances tend in any 
case to be unsatisfactory pieces ; Christian 
Ferras, an ardent violinist, plays them at 
such a pitch of emotional intensity that they 
begin to sound almost unbearably senti- 
mental. The recording of the solo part is at 
once very resonant and very forward, and 
becomes unpleasantly keen high on the E 
string; the orchestral tone is lush and 
ample, in the usual Telefunken fashion, but 
there is some not very alert horn-playing. 
I would recommend in preference the little 
45 EP on which Heifetz couples the pieces 
for his account of them is lean and elegant, 
his clean-cut two-part playing in the G 
major is particularly enjoyable, and the 
recorded balance is more natural. A.P. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 1 in C 
major, Op. 21. Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Wilhelm Furtwangler. Overture— 
“ Leonore ”, No. 2, Op. 72a. Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Wilhelm Furtwangler. H.M.V. 
ALP1324 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


See, No.1: 
B.C., Toscanini (4/53) (H)ALP1040 


v: P. O., Schuricht 

(9/52) LX3084 or (10/53) LXT2824 
Vienna Op. Orch., Scherchen (10/53) WLP6208-1 

Belgian Radio S. 0., Andre 
(5 (54) LGM65020 or LGX66042 
Philharmonia, Karajan (10/54) sole ieee 
Vienna Pro Musica, Perlea (12/55) PL9120 
Berlin P.O., Fricsay cafes DGM18100 
music 


The content of Beethoven’s 
increased in depth of feeling from his early 
works to the late ones, probably more than 
with any other composer, and when you 
listen to Furtwangler conducting the first 
movement of this first symphony you may 
think that he tries to get more out of it than 
Beethoven put into it. It is a thoughtful 
performance which lacks something of the 
brio that the composer asked for and to my 
mind it wants a more consistently prevailing 
pulse. The other movements are play 
more straightforwardly, the slow movement 
with sensitiveness (even though its slowish 
tempo does make for a slightly solid effect) 
and the last two movements with much 
success. The strings give us nothing like a 
real p at the start of the symphony and real 
crescendos are therefore lacking, but later 
on there is plenty of good quiet playing. It 
is a good performance, in fact, though if you 
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like more drive and more exciting contrasis 
of p and fin your Beethoven, you will much 
prefer Toscanini. 


But to acquire Toscanini means the two- 
disc gth Symphony, of which the 1st takes 
one side. Here you have the very great, and 
too little known, overture, Leonora No. 
and now Furtwangler is dealing with music 
that can take his thoughtful, deeply-feit 
approach. It is a very moving performance 
and greatly enhances the value of this 
record as a whole. As to the recording, it is 
not outstanding, but certainly maintains 
the good general standard that H.M.V. puts 
out so consistently. TH. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 4 in 
B flat major, Op. 60. Symphony 
No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67. Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra 
of London conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Nixa WLP20003 (12 in., 
39s. 7}d.). 

Symphony No. 4: 
L.P.O., Solti 
V.P.O., Furtwaengler 
Belgian Rad. S.O., Andre 
Concertgebouw, Krips 
N. » Toscanini 
Philharmonia, Karajan 
Symphony No. 5 
nein Aaa ta Schuricht 
V.P.O., Karajan (10/52) 88CX 1004 
V.S.O., Klemperer (5/53) PL7070 
New York S. O., Walter (11/53) 33CX 1077 
Concertgebouw, Kleiber RY 54) LXT2851 
are | P.O., Keilberth (3/54) LGX66005 
N.B.C., Toscanini (8/54) (H)ALP1108 
V.P.O., Furtwaengler (2/55) (H)ALP1195 
Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg (7/55) CTL7083 
Philarmonia Karajan (11/55) 38CX1266 
Berlin P.O., Boehm (11/55) DGM18097 
The gramophone’s most unpredictable 
conductor gives a superlative performance 
of the Beethoven Fourth. It is powerful and 
tense in a degree not normally associated 
with the work, but made entirely con- 
vincing by the dash and skill of its presenta- 
tion. The traditional view of the Fourth 
as a predominantly lyrical symphony has 
indeed much to recommend it; but the 
performance here of its first, third and 
fourth movements welds the lyrical elements 
briskly, and not at all unacceptably, into a 
vigorous whole. The slow movement, too, 
has its felicities: the slightest of acceler- 
andos, just before the end, lends a new 
point to that familiar demisemiquaver 
passage. And this movement, along with 
the others, exhibits to the full the most 
beautiful orchestral playing: there are 
woodwind passages here to catch the heart 

(and, thinking of Scherchen’s whirlwind 

tempo for the bassoon in the finale, the 

breath !) 


As the recording is very good, having 
all the brilliance but not quite all the rich- 
ness of the best, this must inevitably become 
the primary recommendation for a one- 
sided version of the Fourth ; it outclasses 
Toscanini’s H.M.V. on one or two counts. 
Less tension, if that is sought, may be found 
in Karajan’s reading on the very well- 
recorded Columbia ; here the symphony’s 
finale goes over on to the second side, which 
is completed by the extended aria Ai, 
Perfido! An even léss tense performance 's 
secured by Krips on his Decca disc ; but. 
though recorded most beautifully smoothly, 
that record, given wholly to the symphony. 
is now beginning to look expensive. 


5/51) LX T2564 


(9/55) 833CX1278 
(9/50) LXT2513 
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In the case of the Fifth Symphony 
Scherchen is also successful, but perhaps 
not in quite the same degree. It is a strong 
performance, without eccentricities, and it 
certainly does justice to the monumental 
work ; but, curiously, a feeling of tension 
seems to be induced less readily here than 
in the case of the Fourth Symphony. This 
Fifth, though, must certainly join Stein- 
berg’s for Capitol (where the backing is the 
Eighth Symphony) as a most recommend- 
able one-sider. And the pattern very nearly 
repeats itself: Karajan on the newer 
Columbia (33CX1266), beautifully _re- 
corded, is entirely convincing, but slightly 
more expensive—a side and a half for the 
symphony, with the Abscheulicher ! aria from 
Fidelio as fill-up. But Kleiber on Decca 
gives such a_ strong performance, so 
splendidly recorded, that in this case the 
undoubted expense of having the symphony 
in solitary glory is here one some buyers will 
wish to consider. M.M. 


BEETHOVEN. Fantasia for Piano- 
forte, Chorus and Orchestra in 
C minor, Op. 80. Overtures : 
Leonora No. 3; Coriolanus. Andor 
Foldes (piano), RIAS Kammerchor, 
Berliner Motettenchor, Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Fritz Lehmann. D.G.G. DGM 
18234 (12in., 39s. 74d.). 


Fantasia for Pianoforte : 
Wuehrer, VSO, Krauss (11/53) PL 6480. 


Most composers like music, in spite of an 
occasional impression their own may give 
to the contrary; and Beethoven most 
certainly did. His affection received direct 
expression in the Choral Fantasy, an 
unusual work taking in review the various 
materials of music—forms, instruments, 
voices—and concluding with a specific 
invocation of the power for good of music. 
The line of thought is reminiscent of The 
Magic Flute, a great favourite of Beethoven’s; 
and the sound of the resulting music is 
highly prophetic of the finale of the later 
Ninth Symphony. 

Readers caring to turn up A.P.’s review 
of the earlier Vox version will discover that 
the Fantasy has already one first-class 
representation on disc; those fortunate 
enough to hear the present D.G.G. pro- 
duction will rapidly be convinced that it now 
has another. The solo playing, the singing, 
and the orchestral playing are all in the 
highest degree. sensitive, and, considered 
individually, they are all given every chance 
by a first-class recording. In particular, the 
piano comes off well. The characteristic 
tone of a piano contains a large proportion 
of mechanical noise, especially of key- 
bedding, and the proportion rises with the 
pitch of the note. As recorded here, more of 
the noise, as distinct from the note, is caught 
than I remember previously hearing ; and 
this high ratio does result in a remarkably 
characteristic and intimate tone for the 
insirument. The intimacy, indeed, is the 
only factor that might be considered to be 
overdone; the performance does sound as 
if it might be taking place in a drawing- 
room of excellent acoustics. This is a sound 
that could not be improved upon for 
Chopin or Debussy; in this Beethoven, 
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excellent for the piano, it does seem rather 
insufficiently spacious when the full forces 
enter. 

The older Vox version does have this 
extra quality of spaciousness; on other 
counts it is perhaps marginally improved 
on by the new issue. Choosing between 
them, for a new purchaser, is a task that 
may be assisted by consideration of the 
respective backings. 

Vox’s was the Schubert Song of the Spirits 
over the Waters ; a grave and beautiful piece 
entirely for male voices, violas, ’cellos, and 
basses not otherwise available on disc. 
D.G.G.’s is a fine performance by Lehmann 
and the Berlin Philharmonic, beautifully 
recorded, of two Beethoven overtures: 
Leonora No. 3 and Coriolanus, in that order 
no doubt an engineering convenience but 
scarcely a listening one. Vital playing 
propels Coriolanus, which at this tempo 
might otherwise tend to drag; Leonora is 
propelled with no difficulty at all. Rather 
more successfully, in fact, that Don 
Fernando’s trumpeter, who appears to be 
approaching backwards: his second call 
sounds remoter than his first. This is odd, 
but will scarcely dissuade anybody search- 
ing for the major virtue of two beautifully 
played and recorded masterpieces: those 
they will find here. M.M. 


BERLIOZ. Overtures: “ Le Corsaire’’, 
Op. 21; “Le Roi Lear”, Op. 4; 
“Le Carnaval Romain’, Op. 9; 
“Les Francs-Juges”’, Op. 3. Orch- 
estre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire de Paris conducted 
by Albert Wolff. Decca LXT5162 
(12 in , 39s. 73d.). 

These Berlioz overtures might have had 
a warmer welcome if Beecham had not 
recently produced all four on a disc, plus 
Waverley. And beside Beecham, Wolff’s is 
routine conducting. In all the slow intro- 
ductions Beecham shows far more sensitive- 
ness, in the quick movements he is more 
electrically alive. And he has an orchestra 
that is just that much better. (I refer to 
Philips ABL3083.) 

Take the overture we all know best, 
Le Carnaval Romain. Compare the cor anglais 
in the introduction, the French player’s 
insensitive tone and four-square playing at 
a speed, from Wolff, that is just too fast, and 
the R.P.O.’s cor player (presumably Leonard 
Brain)—perfectly beautiful. How dull is 
the adagio sostenuto of the French conductor’s 
Corsaire, not only in expression but in the 
comparative sound of the soft strings. 

But it is in the two less-known overtures 
that the difference becomes really marked, 
for both these want interpreting and there 
Wolff turns out not to be Beecham’s match. 
A good deal of the Franc-JFuges sounds very 
ordinary, whereas Beecham, with his slower 
speed, his sensitiveness of mood, makes it 
anything but a stock fast movement. How 
terrifying his timpani’ are—Wolff’s just 
make a rumble. 

The same with King Lear. Tovey describes 
that second oboe theme as “ this time 
bringing out a far more impassioned aspect 
of its (the oboe’s) pathos”. This Beecham 
conveys, but Wolff here sounds merely 
jaunty. 
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No comparison in greatness of conducting, 
I thought. Personally, I also prefer Philips’s 
sound, though the Decca is clear, well 
balanced and vivid enough. And there is 
always Waverley to enjoy as well: a good 
piece, too, and but little heard. Ta. 


BRAHMS. Tragic Overture, Op. 81. 
Berlin Philharinonic Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Lehmann. 

SCHUMANN. Manfred Overture, Op. 
115. Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Fritz 
Lehmann. D.G.G. DG16024 (10 in., 
2gs. 64d.). 

If you think, as I do, that most conductors 
play the Tragic Overture too quickly, then 
you will immediately be disposed to like 
Lehmann’s performance. If not, then you 
are warned ! Unfortunately I find I cannot 
be as enthusiastic as I would like, for the 
excellently slow tempo of the start is not 
maintained with sufficient pulse and rhythm. 
If your main speed is fairly fast, then you can 
risk slowing up at certain points: but with 
a basically slow speed you cannot do that 
with success. Even those fp trombones 
must then not get slower or they almost stop 
and the life and movement go out of the 
music. I cannot but feel that the wonderful 
tune of the second subject, too, lacks move- 
ment. (Boult, who also takes a broad view 
of this overture, never falls into the trap of 
letting the more expressive bits lose their 
rhythm.) 

Lehmann’s middle section, where the 
beat goes into four, is admirably done— 
unlike van Beinum who misreads Brahms’s 
directions and plays it at twice the speed ! 
But after that it starts dreaming again, so 
much that one cannot help feeling it is all 
overdone: you can get the poetry without 
so much lingering. 

Manfred, on the other hand, is a wholly 
excellent performance. It is very good 
Schumann playing and I enjoyed it from 
start to finish. 

The sound is good, if not as astonishingly 
good as D.G.G. sometimes give us, but that, 
as most readers will know, still makes it 
perfectly acceptable. ‘Eke 


BRAHMS. Symphony No. 2 in D 
major, Op. 73. Variations on a 
theme of Haydn. Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
conducted by Bruno Walter. Philips 
ABL 3095 (12 in., 38s. 3d.). 

Symphony No. 2 
LPO, Furtwaengler 


NBC, Toscanini 
VPO, Schuricht 


(1/52) LXT 2586 
(11/52) (H) ALP 1013 
(3/54) LXT 2859 


Concertgebouw, Beinum (1/55) ABL 3020 
Haydn Variations : 
VPO, Furtwaengler (11/52) (H)ALP1011 
Concertgebouw, Beinum (5/53) LX T2778 
-B.C., Toscanini (12/54) (H)ALP1204 
Hague, Otterloo 2/ ABR4026 


Philharmonia, Klemperer (uses) sSeX1241 

The immediately obvious point about 
this disc, of course, is its extraordinary 
value, containing as it does on two sides 
what normally requires three—two for the 
Symphony (Philips improves even on its 
own earlier issue here) and one (and 
mostly a twelve-inch at that) for the 
Variations. In these days of ever-mounting 
costs, this is a definite consideration ; but 
judging in the coldest of cold blood (a task 
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simplified by the present climatic condi- 
tions), I have to say that, though Bruno 
Walter’s performances are always worth 
studying, being invariably the outcome of 
deep artistic conviction, neither work on 
this disc outclasses its rival versions. This 
is no denigration, for, as you will see from 
the list above, several distinguished conduc- 
tors have already shown their hands. To 
my mind, the most satisfying performances 
both of the Symphony and of the Variations 
are those of van Beinum, who seems unable 
to put a foot wrong in Brahms: his tempi 
are judged to a nicety, his tone gradations 
are subtle, and his sense of structure is 
admirable. (Incidentally, I must differ 
from D.S., who reviewed van Beinum’s 
Symphony a year ago: his equipment must 
have been in open revolt, for with the 
identical copy he listened to I found no 
tracking trouble and no difficulty in hearing 
the woodwind.) 

Philips give Bruno Walter a better balance 
between strings and wind than in any other 
version of the Symphony, but on the other 
hand the hall sounds somewhat over- 
resonant in places—e.g. the Presto of the 
scherzo—and there seems to be a deteriora- 
tion of string tone in the finale. Save in the 
finale, which sounds rather hurried at the 
outset but which becomes brilliant by the 
end, Walter chooses tempi on the deliberate 
side—no bad thing in general with Brahms. 
Thus the Presto of the scherzo really is 
nor. assai, and the first movement has time 
te spread itself where wanted (though not 


everyone will agree with the slowing up of 
the second movement in the recapitula- 


tion): the slow tempo adopted for the 
Adagio allows the ’cellos to sing their great 
tune with glowing warmth—but the follow- 
ing grazioso section drags uncomfortably. 
The orchestral playing has quality, though 
the solo oboe in the third movement is 
unexpectedly sour. 

Neither playing nor recording is as good 
in the Variations: the wind tone in the 
theme is admirably realistic, but a prominent 
tape hiss warns us of possible trouble ahead, 
and as soon as the strings enter in Variation 
1 we are faced with shrill and pungent 
tone. The whole work appears over- 
recorded: fortes generally are coarse, we 
are deprived of any pp in Variation 5, and 
the grazioso variation is too robust alto- 
gether. But Walter too is below his best 
here: it is surprising in the finale to find 
him seeking brilliance rather than breadth. 


BRAHMS. Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
B flat major, Op. 83. Adrian 
Aeschbacher (piano), Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Paul van Kempen. D.G.G. DGM 
18024 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Backhaus, V.P.O., Schuricht (10/52) LX T2723 

Serkin, Philadelphia S.0., Ormandy 
(4/53) 33CX1027 

Rubinstein, Boston S.0., Munch 

(5/54) (H)ALP1123 
If, as Schumann put it, “‘ great spaces 
need great minds to fill them ”’, it is equally 
true that great works demand great artists 
to interpret them. The difficulties of 

Brahms’s two piano concertos are not only 

technical (though keyboard mastery and 
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physical stamina are essentials for their 
performance), but are also caused by the 
composer’s breadth of conception and 
strength of design. An interpreter who 
either does not appreciate the subtle 
solidity of Brahms’s structure or fails to 
make it convincing to the listener must be 
held to have been defeated by the mag- 
nitude of his task ; and from this point of 
view I find the playing of Mr. Aeschbacher 
—whom I have not previously heard on 
records—distinctly unimpressive. He 
appears to have little sense of phrase—he is 
insensitive to the phrase-rhythms in the 
Scherzo, and in the first movement he 
keeps slowing up sentimentally—and con- 
spicuously lacks the ability to think forward 
allthe time. He is abetted by van Kempen, 
who on this showing was another of those 
people who believe that a piano marking 
also means “ slower ”’: the tranquillo subject 
of the Scherzo, for example, inevitably is 
taken slower, so that Brahms’s Allegro 
appassionato is soon slopped away. I cannot 
see, either, how the opening of the first 
movement—slow. cautious and _ rapture- 
less—could be called Allegro ; and at least 
the conductor might have controlled the 
orchestra’s triplets at letter A. The soloist 
is none too tidy himself, partly in some 
places owing to a tendency to over-pedal; 
but a rather thick piano tone—definitely 
much over-recorded in the Andante—does 
not help. Otherwise, the orchestral record- 
ing is satisfactory (there is even an improve- 
ment of quality in the major section of the 
Scherzo) ; and there are good moments— 
the beautifully-played ’cello solo in the 
slow movement, for instance, or the neat 
opening of the finale. Still, the virtues o 
this issue are not sufficient to bring it into 
competition with the Backhaus/Schuricht 
version, which, if it sounds a wee bit 
plummy nowadays to our spoilt ears, is 
notable for its interpretative breadth. 


CORELLI. Sarabande, 
badinerie for strings. 

ROSSINI. Sonata for two violins, 
*cellos and bass (arr. Casella). 
Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Giovanni di Bella. 
Telefunken LGM65031 (10 _ in., 
27s. 34d.). 


Sarabande : 


Czech P.O., Pedrotti (11/53) LPM35 
Rossini Sonata : 


I Musici (11/54) 33CX1192 

We know from Rossini himself that his 
Sonata in C (one of twelve written when he 
was very young and practically untutored) 
was intended for one instrument to each 
part: indeed, in the amateur group for 
whom it had been composed he played the 
second violin himself, ‘‘ which, to tell the 
truth, was the least horrid’. When I 
Musici brought out their recording, D.S. 
was mildly reproving that the intimacy, and 
the odd flavour, of the original combination 
were lost by doubling the three upper parts ; 
but what can one say of this performance, in 
which the full string strength of a symphony 
orchestra (by the sound of it) is let loose in 
an empty hall with a reverberation period 
challenging that of the Albert Hall ? (An 
astute salesman might be able to interest 
Mantovani in this.) The result is, as might 


gigue and 
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be expected, preposterous, though the 

actual playing is fairly meritorious. T):e 

finale is, reasonably enough in the circun- 

stances, taken at a more cautious pace than 
by the Italian team, and the variations ave 
each allotted to a solo instrument (is 

Casella suggests)—but it is a pity that the 

soloists’ intonation is not more assured. One 

misses, too, the exhilarating brilliance of 

I Musici’s playing. 

As for Arbés’s free arrangement of three 
movements from Corelli’s violin sonatas (the 
published score blankly proclaims the pieces 
as “ by Corelli ” without reservation), it is 
impossible to recommend this performance. 
The Sarabande is lumpy in rhythm and lack- 
ing in impulse, the Badinerie is quite well 
played but suffers from too heavy basses, 
and the Gigue is the sleepiest, ploddingest 
ever. Can Giovanni di Bella be an Italian 
and have so little animation, or does his 
name conceal a more Teutonic identity ? 
It should be added that both sides of the 
disc give rather short value for money. 

LS. 

GILSON. La Mer. Orchestre National 
de Belgique conducted by Louis 
Weemaels. 

JONGEN, LEON. Malaisie. Orchestre 
National de Belgique conducted by 
Léon Jongen. London International 
TWoit2i (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

La Mer was the first major work (1892) 
of the Belgian composer Paul Gilson, who 
later taught harmony in the Brussels and 
Antwerp Conservatoires and became an 
inspector of music in schools. Largely 
programmatic in character, it bears the 
sub-title ‘‘ Symphonic sketches inspired by 
a poem of Eddy Levis ”, sections of which 
should, according to the composer, be read 
before the various movements. The last 
couple of editions of Grove have this com- 
ment on the work, written by a Belgian 
critic of the early part of this century: “It 
reveals a most remarkable mastery of 
orchestral technique, a strong sense of 
picturesque instrumentation, an uncommon 
knowledge of harmony joined to an interest- 
ing originality of invention, together with a 
clever employment of rhythms taken from 
Oriental folk music”. Since Grove articles 
tend to be taken at their face value, it is 
interesting to see how far a hearing bears 
out this eulogistic judgment. La Mer is 
certainly well written for the orchestra 
(even if in the finale it demands—-but doesn’t 
get here—1g extra wind instruments over 
and above the normal complement), and 
the instrumentation is most effective and 
inventive ; but the harmony (pace Grove’s 
writer) wouldn’t make a Franckian glance 
up once, the material is completely undis- 
tinguished—not to say commonplace—and 
is repetitiously handled (even despite some 
biggish cuts made here and there). The 
piece is, in fact, one of those flatulent 
orchestral outings which every country 
produces, which date badly, and which are 
best not exported. 


The missing Oriental whatnottery is to 
be found in abundance on the other side of 
the disc. Malaya, a descriptive trilogy by 
Joseph Jongen’s younger brother Léon, 
inspired by his travels in the Far East (he 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
PIANO SONATA No. 29, Bb major, Opus 106 (Hammerklavier) 


Wilhelm Kempff, Piano 
DGM 18146 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 2, Bp major, Opus 83 


Adrian Aeschbacher, Piano ° 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra - Conductor : Paul van Kempen 


DGM 18024 


ALBERT LORTZING 
ZAR UND ZIMMERMANN 


Comic Opera in 3 Acts - 


Sung in German 


Soloists with the Choir and Orchestra of the Wiirttembergischen Staatstheater, Stuttgart 
Conductor : Ferdinand Leitner 
DGM 18060/1/2 


IGOR STRAWINSKY 


LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS 
(The Rite of Spring) 
RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin - Conductor : Ferenc Fricsay. 
DGM 18189 


JOSEPH HAYDN 

SYMPHONY No. 44, E minor 
(Mourning Symphony) 

SYMPHONY No. 95, C minor 
RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin 
Conductor : Ferenc Fricsay 

DGM 18180 


STRING QUARTET No. 77 
C major, Opus 76, No. 3 (Emperor Quartet) 
Koeckert Quartet DG 16026 





JOHANNES BRAHMS 

TRAGIC OVERTURE, Opus 8! 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : Fritz Lehmann 

(coupled with) 

ROBERT SCHUMANN 


‘*‘MANFRED” OVERTURE 
The Bamberg Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor : Fritz Lehmann 

DG 16024 





FOURTEENTH RELEASE a AVAILABLE Ist APRIL 
PRICES (inc. P.T.) : DG series—29/64d. DGM series—39/74d. 


Please write for inclusion in our mailing lists to : 


HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LTD. 


* 8 CLARGES STREET - 


LONDON, W.1 * GROSVENOR 3095 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANY OF THE DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT, HANNOVER 
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“GREAT OPERETTA MELODIES” 
MARCEL WITTRISCH Sung in German 


Als Flotter Geist; Dein ist mein ganzes Herz; 
O Madchen, mein Madchen; 

Ich bin nur ein armer Wandergesell; 

Im Weissen Réss'l am Wolfgangsee; Komm 
Zigany: Wolgalied aus “ Der Zarewitsch ”; 
Gern hab’ ich die Frau’n gekiisst. 
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ra W//AT. fei 


272) ‘4 ; °° 
” Nlawset \WUNg 
AMBROSE 





MUSIC FOR AN 
AUTUMN EVENING 


AMBROSE 
and his Orchestra 


Bolero Flamenco; Fandangos de Nerva, 
Baile Andaluz; Cadiz—Sevillanas de 

la Zarzuela del mismo titulo; 

Soleares y Fandango; Seguiriyas para 
bailar; Zambra del Sacromonte: 
Malaguenas para bailar; Serenata; 

La Maja Enamorada. 


““ANDALUSIAN DANCES” 
LUIS MARVILLA 


and others 


Ue ee 
MAX with 
Accompaniment 
be Bei Na oo 














Lilacs in the Rain; Moonlight Mood; 
Starlit Hour; American Waltz; 

Blue September; Autumn Serenade; 
White Orchids; Deep Purple. 


MGM-CD 2 


CPMD7 





Sinal da Cruz—Fado; Os tres santos 
Populares—Vira; Porto Santo—Bolero; 
Bailinho da Madeira; Ilha de Madeira 
—Fado; Perdida—Fado; A Rosinha dos 
Limoes—Fado; Baile da Camacha— 
Tipico da Madeira. 


33CS4 


TRUMPET 
L— > 93 | SB. eS @ > — 


“TRUMPET SERENADE” 
featuring 


GERMAN ACE TRUMPETERS 


Heinz Schachtner, Macky Kasper, 
Jus Zinner and Horst Fischer 


Ramona; Symphony; Sonny boy; 
Goodnight sweetheart; Say you 
will not forget; You know; 
Love’s last word is spoken; 
Indian love call. 


33CS 13 
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Eine kleine deutsche Kantate: 
Ridente la calma; Als Luise 
die Briefe ihres ungetreuen 


a WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART” Liebhabers verbrannte; 


Sehnsucht nach dem Friihlinge; 

MARIA RIBBING Komnm, liebe Zither; Die 
Zufriedenheit; An die 

Einsamkeit; Abendempfindung. 





Benny Goodman 


Rerteee “THIS IS BENNY GOODMAN 
ai AND HIS QUARTET” 





Fonte Das Sete Bicas; Figueira 

. Da Foz; Todo O Cuidado E 

66 ” Pouco; O José Aperta O Laco; 
MARIA CLARA Marcha Do Vapor; Campinos; 
Cantares Do Minho; 

A Marcha Da Minha Rua. 


CPMD 4 







Dinah; Sweet Sue—just you; Smiles; 
Runnin’ wild; Whispering; The man 
I love; Opus $; Sweet Georgia Brown. 
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Lau that 
a really brilliant ’ 
recording. .. 




















I've never heard Brahms reproduced better 


.. . | congratulate you on your sense of 





balance. ..and where did you get the record? 


% 


Keith Prowse of course . . . and I musn’t take all the credit . . . you hear the record of your choice 


under superb conditions acoustically and in sheer luxury. I'd like to visit this haven of harmony and do 
a little Opus Browsing myself. . . when shall we go? How about Thursday before lunch? .. I'll meet you 
at 11.30. .. make a note of the address, 90 New Bond Street... in the new showroom. Splendid 


you shall have an extra martini for that stroke of genius. 


Keith Prowse stocks every size and make of record to suit every taste . in all speeds. 


KEITH PROWSE 


90 NEW BOND STREET LONDON W1 Telephones Hyde Park 6000 (60 lines) 
AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LONDON 
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was at one time a conductor in Hanoi), is 
an ingenious collection of exotic sounds 
which would be hailed with joy by any film 
company with a piece set in Bali, Bourou- 
boudour (why didn’t I pay attention at 
school in geography lessons ?) or Manila. 
Musically the first two are the more interest- 
ing, though it is upsetting to realise that one 
part of the exoticism is obtained by nothing 
more than using a celesta out of tune with 
the rest of the orchestra. The playing is 
reasonably good on both sides of the disc, 
the recording a bit studio-bound in La Mer. 
L.S. 


HAYDN. Symphony No. 44 in E minor, 
“ Trauersymphonie”’. Symphony 
No. 95 in C minor. RIAS Symphony 
Orchestra, Berlin, conducted by 
Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. DGM18180 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Symphony No. 44: 
Danish Radio Orch., Woldike (12/53) LXT2832 


Symphony No. 95 : 
Glyndebourne Orch., Gui (10/54) (H)ALP1155 

For these two symphonies Fricsay seems 
to use a fair-sized body of strings, and as the 
recording is full and beautifully-toned the 
result is to present Haydn with a most 
agreeably euphonious sound. Throughout 
the orchestral playing, moulded with con- 
siderable vitality by Fricsay, is very good 
indeed; but even against strong com- 
petition from every department the show is 
stolen by the principal ’cellist, who plays 
his improbable solo in the trio of the 
minuet of No. 95 quite exquisitely. 

The new version of No. 44 is a strong 
competitor with the old; Woldike is 
equally well recorded, but slightly less 
virile in style than Fricsay. It sounds, 
however, as if he is using a rather smaller 
body of strings. There is little in it, apart 
from the question of backing: Woldike’s is 
the Maria Theresa symphony, No. 48. No. 
95 is happily free from if’s and but’s: the 
new version is quite unchallenged by either 
of its earlier competitors. M.M 


HAYDN. Notturno No. 2 in C major 
(Grove No. 8). 

LULLY. Ballet Suite (arr. Mottl). 
Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Giovanni di Bella. 
Telefunken TM68049 (10 in., 19s. 6d.). 
Notturno No. 2: 

Vienna Chamber Orch., Litschauer 
(10/53) HLP1023 


London Baroque, Haas (6/54) PMA1013 
Ballet Suite : 


Scarlatti Orch., Caracciolo (10/55) 33CX1277 

If your taste runs to Mottl’d Lully, the 
Scarlatti Orchestra disc not only has all 
four movements (as against two and a half 
here)—which isn’t perhaps very important 
—but it is infinitely superior both in per- 
formance and recording. This body of 
players sounds too large—certainly not so 
well integrated as the Italian ensemble— 
and has to contend with an over-reverberant 
studio which fusses things up when every- 
body is going strong. An experienced con- 
cuctor might have made allowances for the 
acoustic of the studio, but this one forces 
the tempo throughout—too fast even on 
musical grounds alone. The first movement 
opens with jarring spurts of tone and sense- 
less crescendi which wreck the line; the 
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second lacks tranquility, and the woodwind 
intonation near the end is not exact enough ; 
the March is taken much too fast for the 
reverberation, resulting in congested, coarse 
tone, and the middle section (Les Vents) is 
far too heavy. 

If there is one thing more maddening to 
musicians than no identification of works 
on a disc, it is wrong identification. The 
Haydn is cheerfully described, with apparent 
care, as “‘ Notturno No. 2 in C (Grove No. 8)’’. 
Now the second of the Notturni written for 
the King of Naples is in F, and Grove’s 
No. 8 is a Divertimento in D: the eighth of 
the Notturni, then, which is in C ? But on 
examination it turns out to be No. 7 (as 
recorded by Litschauer for the Haydn 
Society—and by Haas, though the latter 
gives no number at all, and describes it as 
of 1792 though in fact it was written in 
1790). You see how complicated record 
reviewing is becoming ? Why shouldn’t the 
companies take a little more trouble ? 

Of the three versions now available, 
Litschauer’s (using the Schmid edition) is 
the most stylish, though the recording is not 
ideal. Haas (who uses a different instru- 
mentation, edition not specified) gets a 
recording which demands all available 
treble boosts to counteract woolliness, 
and has excellent playing marred only 
by his taking the finale at an absurd 
gabble. The new arrival (with the same 
instrumentation as Haas) has a clear but 
strident tone, some noticeable tape hiss, the 
same big reverberation as on the reverse 
side, and a lower recording level for the last 
movement, with poor balance between 
flute and strings. As to the playing, the 
rhythm is rather laboured, and the strings 
are heavy and not always very well together. 


HONEGGER. Symphony No. 3, 
“ Symphonie Liturgique”’. Chant 
de joie. Orchestre de la Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire de 
Paris conducted by Robert F. 
Denzler. Decca LXT 5118 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Dating from 1945-6, Honegger’s Symphonie 
Liturgique is a prayer for peace, no less 
moving now, ten years later, than when first 
written. It is liturgical in the sense that the 
three movements bear inscriptions from 
Requiem, Psalm, and Mass: Dies Irae, De 
profundis clamavi, and Dona nobis pacem. The 
style of the music itself is in no sense 
liturgical ; the Dies Irae is a powerful and 
savage allegro marcato symphonic movement, 
the De profundis an extended adagio of very 
great beauty, the Dona nobis menacing, in a 
more restrained manner than the Dies Irae, 
until it finds its resolution in a tranquil coda. 

Robert Denzler secures from the Paris 
orchestra a good performance of the 
symphony, and doubtless to French ears a 
very fine one. But distress will be caused 
elsewhere by the all-émbracing wobble of 
the brass. Honegger’s scoring is frequently 
thick ; it does not bear further thickening 
by diffusion of pitch on the part of horns 
holding middle harmonies. Honegger 
enjoys, too, a lyrical tune on a muted 
trumpet ; but played with a straight mute 
and a wobble the tune sometimes takes on a 
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merciless resemblance to those of the Savoy 
Orpheans. The trombones are less inclined 
to vibrato, but they have in their turn 
moments of thin, rasping tone. All the 
brass players of the orchestra are, individu- 
ally, clearly outstanding ones; and it is 
sad to see current Parisian fashion per- 
suading such players into these lapses of 
style. 

The point is not a small one, for the result 
of the lapses is to spoil, for English ears, the 
effect of most tutti passages and a fair 
proportion of the solo ones. For the rest 
of the orchestral playing, and for the 
recording, with depth, richness, and _bril- 
liance te spare, I can find nothing but praise. 

Similar first-class standards of recording 
(and similar standards of brass-playing !) 
are transferred to the fill-up. Chant de joie 
is a much earlier piece of Honegger’s in 
which the D majorish joy is not unconfined, 
but set in perspective by a more lyrical 
middle section. It usefully completes a 
record that must obviously be recommended 
to all Honegger enthusiasts. M.M. 


LALO. Namouna—Ballet Suites Nos. 
1 and 2. London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Jean Mar- 
tinon. DeccaLXT 5114 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Here is an attractive issue. Delightful 
music, extremely well played and equally 
well recorded. 

Namouna was commissioned by the Paris 
Opéra and had its first performance in 1882 
amidst a great deal of hostile criticism, 
mostly in the form of press attacks before 
the ballet had even been seen. How anyone 
could have failed to enjoy such charming 
music is difficult to imagine, though, to 
judge from the synopsis, the action of the 
ballet does seem to have been unnecessarily 
involved. 

It is a seventeenth-century tale set in 
Corfu, but the music is as nineteenth- 
century Parisian as they make it—but as 
they made it of the very best. Some of the 
pieces in these Suites hold the interest more 
than others—which can be said of most 
ballet suites—but the best is delightful. In 
the First Suite, for instance, the Prelude and 
Finale stand out for their imaginative 
writing, their brilliant scoring and general 
charm. The latter has a gay trumpet tune, 
later joined by swaying strings, that can be 
heard with pleasure a great many times, 
and, a bit further on, a long (and most 
beautifully played) flute solo. 

What a change this is from some of the 
lighter orchestral suites we hear so often. 
Lalo at his best and presented here 
extremely well. T.B. 


MOUSSORGSKY. Dances of the 
Persian Slaves from ‘“ Khovant- 
schina”, Act 4 (orch. Rimsky- 
Korsakov). 

SUPPE. “Pique Dame ’—Overture. 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Paul Kletzki. Columbia SEL1542 
(7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Excellent playing on both sides and a 
good recording. This little disc presents 
both these popular pieces with success. 
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MENDELSSOHN. Overtures: The 
Hebrides ; Ruy Blas. Philhar- 


y Orchestra of 
New York " conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. Philips ABE10006 
(7 in., 13s. 24d.). 


Coupled as above : 
V.P.O., Schuricht (10/55) LW5193 


This is cheaper than the similar Decca 
coupling, and offers spirited performances 
fairly well recorded. But, although there 
may be some who find the tempo too 
leisurely, Schuricht’s performance of The 
Hebrides Overture is far more atmospheric, 
coloured by imaginative treatment of detail 
which Mitropoulos passes over, while the 
Viennese orchestral tone is rich and full, 
with a bloom on it that escapes the more 
strident New York performance. Schuricht’s 
Ruy Blas is as fiery as Mitropoulos’s, and 
much better recorded. On LXT2961 the 
Decca performances are coupled with two 
more Mendelssohn Overtures, The Beautiful 
Melvsina and Becalmed Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage, which are equally successful. 





A.P. 


MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 3 in 
A minor, Op. 56, “Scotch”. Sym- 
phony No. 5 in D major, Op. 107, 
** Reformation ”’. Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
Philips ABL3082 (12 in., 38s. 3d.). 
Symphony No.3: 

LSO, Solti (3/53) LXT 2768 
vso, Kiempe: Y PL7080 
Pittsburgh $0, Steinberg (9/53) CTL 7032 

(10/53) LPM 11-12 
ABC, Spaney | 85, Goossens 


(7/54) (H) BLP 1045 
Israel PO, Kletzki (4/55) 33CX1219 
Symphony No. 5: 


Los Angeles PO, Wallenstein 


NBC, Toscanini P 1267 
The ‘Scotch’ Symphony has _ been 
fitted on to two 10-inch sides (Goossens) or 
on to one and a half 12-inch ones with a 
Becalmed Sea and Prosperous Voyage thrown in 
for good measure (Kletzki) ; but usually so 
far it has taken the whole of a 12-inch 
record. The new Philips disc is the first to 
get the whole of it on to one side: with its 
sensible coupling, it makes for a pleasant 
economy format. But though there is no 
appreciable deterioration of quality towards 
the centres there is, in fact, not much 
quality to deteriorate ; for this is a flat, 
‘* one-dimensional ”’ sort of recording, with 
all the varied timbres of Mendelssohn’s 
score sounding as if on the same plane, not 
at all with the illusion of perspective. The 
sound is clear, but unresonant. 
Mitropoulos treats the picturesque open- 
ing of the “Scotch” Symphony in an 
imaginative way, but thereafter his reading 
is disappointing. He rushes the first move- 
ment along in an excitable, hot-and- 
bothered sounding whirl ; at times one feels 
that the Flying Dutchman must be putting 
into Loch Lomond. The woodwind are 
hard put to it to drop in their decorative 
detail even “‘ edgeways ”’, so to speak—very 
different from the Klemperer or Kletzki 
readings, where everything falls into place 
in a meaningful way. Mitropoulos allows no 
breadth or spaciousness to the noble second 
subject. The Scherzo, too, he rushes, so that 
detail must just be put in as best it can. 


aah wees TL 1058 
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The Adagio again is too fast for my taste, 
though the full, ample tone of the New York 
strings, both legato and pizzicato, compels 
admiration. The playing of the whole 
orchestra is very brilliant at the start of the 
finale—not in good Mendelssohn style, but 
exciting. Elsewhere, however, there are 
slipshoddities such as we do not expect from 
the Philharmonic Symphony; and the 
conductor’s licence to his players to step up 
the dynamic at the slightest excuse makes 
for a rather wearying, over-insistent final 
effect. In fact, this new performance hardly 
challenges the very fine Israel Philharmonic/ 
Kletzki version. 

For similar reasons, the second LP 
recording of the ‘‘ Reformation ” Symphony 
fails to surpass the first, which was favourably 
received by M.M. By pumping up the wind 
chords in the introductory Andante, Mitro- 
poulos gives an uncharacteristically blowsy 
effect to their phrases ; some of the brass 
playing in the Scherzo sounds like ripping 
canvas; and the playing of the chorale 
“ Ein’ feste Burg” is strangely blurred 
(could the conductor have aimed deliber- 
ately at an undefined “‘ cathedral” sound ?). 
The Wallenstein performance of the sym- 
phony, more alert, more sensitive and far 
better played, is coupled to a rather crude 
Beethoven Eight ; prospective purchasers 
may wish to wait until the Toscanini version, 
announced but not yet to hand at time of 
writing, becomes available. ALP. 


PROKOFIEV. Piano Concerto No. 2 
in G minor, Op. 16. 
SHOSTAKOVITCH. Concerto for 
Piano, Trumpet and Strings, Op. 
35. Shura Cherkassky (piano), 
Harold Jackson (trumpet), both with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Herbert Menges. H.M.V. 
ALP1349 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Shostakovitch Concerto : 
Aller, Klein, Concert Arts Orch., Slatkin 
(2/54) CCL7520 
Pressler, Glantz Orch., Bloomfield 
(9/55) PMC1023 


Prokofiev’s Second Piano Concerto is 
scarcely ever played. Perhaps it is that 
concert-givers have read reports of its 
first performance, in Leningrad in 1913, 
when a vocal majority of the audience as 
well as a vocal minority of critics were 
puzzled and shocked by the “ merciless 
dissonance ” of the work. Playing this new 
record in 1956 it is difficult to understand 
that earlier view. Not because since 1913 
our ears have become numbed to dissonance, 
for dissonance is an _ entirely relative 
conception, liable to become the succeeding 
generation’s consonance; but because 
Russian audiences in 1913, enjoying (it is 
hoped) early Stravinsky, must have found 
Prokofiev almost romantic by contrast ? 
Here is no iconoclasm, but a first movement 
of lyrical sadness, a short second of vigour, 
a third of gentle slightly wry humour, and 
a fourth of length, but perhaps not enough 
weight to resolve the earlier three; the 
whole informed by a feeling of G minor in 
almost—not quite—the Mozartian sense. 
This is a welcome addition to the repertory, 
the more so as its performance appears to 
be fully sympathetic, and the recording 
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good, though with something less than the 
fullest piano tone. 


Mercilessness may be found much more 
readily, actually, in the Shostakovitch 
concerto on the reverse; but it is a 
mercilessness of humour, not of dissonance. 
which would indeed be in places a welcome 
relief. Admirers of the work are probably 
already satisfied with the Parlophone 
version, which is very well played and 
recorded ; but if not I think it unlikely 
that they will find this new one any improve- 
ment. Shura Cherkassky, certainly, invests 
the piano part with a poetry the work can 
surely only seldom have enjoyed, but 
Harold Jackson—who has my entire sym- 
pathy in the matter—seems unwilling to 
debase his instrument to the required 
level ; his performance is proper in a work 
that calls for the reverse. It is also, I need 
hardly say, immensely skilful. These solo- 
ists and the Philharmonia would be 
incapable of playing the work badly ; 
but they can, and here sometimes do, sound 
unenthusiastic about the undertaking. And, 
as if in self-defence, the piano records 
itself slightly more thinly than for the 
Prokofiev, and the trumpet is, for a soloist, 
distinctly backward. 


So, for the Shostakovitch concerto, the 
Parlophone version must continue to be 
recommended ; but the principal virtue 
of the new record is its introduction to the 
gramophone repertory of the Prokofiev, 
and on that account it is very welcome 
indeed. M.M. 


REGER. Variations and Fugue in 
E major on a theme by J. A. Hiller, 
Op. 100. Hamburg Philharmonic 
State Orchestra conducted by 
Joseph Keilberth. Telefunken LGX 
66049 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

I have always been so much in love with 
Reger’s Mozart Variations that readers 
must expect me to be biased now that one 
can at last get to know the Hiller set, never 
performed in this country. However, I must 
admit that because you may love one, it is 
not certain that you will fall for the other. 
The Mozarts consist of eight variations, 
beautiful and at the same time well con- 
trasted, followed by a first-class orchestral 
fugue, the whole lasting half-an-hour or so. 
The Hillers run to eleven variations, some 
of them very long, and another equally good 
fugue, and they take all of two 12-inch sides, 
well-filled sides at that. Reger’s range is 
limited and even I find one side at a time 
enough at one go. But why should I or 
other enthusiasts grumble ? To do just 
that, to play as much or as little as we want, 
is exactly what the gramophone (and no 
other means of listening to an orchestra) 
allows us to do. 


The performance sounds excellently 
played and recorded, with a good rich 
sound to it, and conductor and orchestra 
obviously have the music in their blood. I 
cannot go into more detail for, alas, 
Eulenburg, who used to publish a miniature 
score, have not reprinted it and my copy 
got burnt in a little conflagration I had 
some time ago. However, that is not such a 
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ARCHIVE 
ST. JOHN PASSION -,. s. Bach | 


PRODUCTION 
| Soloists with the Thomanerchor and Gewandhausorchester, 


| Leipzig. Conductor : Thomaskantor GUNTHER RAMIN. 
APM 14036/7/8 


ORATIONES SOLEMNES ET ADORATIO CRUCIS IN FERIA VI IN PARASCEVE 
(Solemn Prayers and Adoration of the Crucifix from the Liturgy for Good Friday) 
Choir of the Monks of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin, Beuron, under the direction 
of Pater Dr. Maurus Pfaff, O.S.B. 
APM 14034 




















MISSA IN DOMINICA RESURRECTIONIS (EASTER SUNDAY MASS) 
Choir of the Monks of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin, Beuron, under the direction 
| of Pater Dr. Maurus Pfaff, O.S.B. 
| APM 14017 


MUSICALISCHE EXEQUIEN-—4#. schutz | 


Soloists with Heinrich-Schiitz-Choir, Munich - Conductor : KARL RICHTER 
APM 14023 
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% 3-speed motor 


%* Plays all sizes of records 
Amazing—the only word to describe the performance of this 


%* Finished in two-tone washable rexine ceniieatiin aueiien 
%* Chassis-built A.C. Amplifier For only 12} gns., the Broadcaster Gramette is supreme in its 


% Turnover pickup head with dual stylus field—a portable, fully amplified record player everyone can 
afford to own. 
% Independent tone and volume controls ; ; 
Ask your local dealer to let you hear the Gramette in action, and 
% Cushion buffer for securing pickup head see for yourself the star points that make it such wonderful value. 


% Non-corrosive bronze fittings 


THE BROADCASTER GRAMETTE 


Manufacturers: J. & A. MARGOLIN LTD. PLUS-A-GRAM HOUSE - 112-116 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.! 
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THE GARRARD MODEL 301 TRANSCRIPTION MOTOR 


The Garrard Model 301 Transcription Motor is recognised as supreme in 
its class. With its introduction a hitherto unattainable standard in the 
manufacture of High Fidelity Gramophone Components has been reached. 
Features that the enthusiast will appreciate are the suppression of switch 
clicks, the extra heavy balanced turntable and the very fine degrees of speed 
control available . . . all three speeds, 78, 45 and 33} r.p.m., can be adjusted 
by approximately 23%. 

Wow and Flutter have been reduced to the minimum, being less than 
0.2% and less than 0.05% respectively. The unit is equipped for dual 
voltage ranges of 100 to 130 and 200 to 250 volts, 50 or 60 cycles according 
to the motor pulley fitted. 

The Model 301 is finished in high quality grey tone enamel, is fully 
tropicalised and is supplied complete with a plastic stroboscope, a tube of 
special grease, all fixing screws, washers, template and instruction manual. 

.... see your Dealer now. 


THE GARRARD ENGINEERING | 
AND MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Swindon, Wilts, England 
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HIGH FIDELITY 
SYSTEMS 


The New Sound in 
Home Entertainment 


Happy is the home with Pye High Fidelity. 
It brings you music of every kind, broad- 
cast or recorded, with all the living beauty 
of the original sound—yet free from the 
distractions of the concert hall and exactly 
adjusted to suit your requirements. A Pye 
High Fidelity system consists of technically 
perfect units designed to fit pleasingly into 
the modern home. It heralds a thrilling new 
era of good listening and good living. The 
units shown are: (from top downwards) Pye 
FM/AM Tuner, Tone Control Unit and Con- 
certo Dual Concentric Loudspeaker System. 















At the London Audio Fair the Pye High Fidelity Advice Bureau will answer your questions. 
You can also see and hear demonstrations of the latest Pye High Fidelity Equipment. 
To be held on 13th, 14th, 15th April, 1956 at the Washington Hotel, Curzon Street, London. W.\ 
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great disadvantage, for Hiller’s jaunty tune 
is easy to remember and one can follow 

what happens to it—a good deal, anyway— 
even at a first hearing. 

Now can we please have the Mozart 
Variations on LP (the American LP 
catalogue offers one recording by van 
Beinum), for they are a later composition 
and a finer work? If you are new to 
Reger I would recommend them first. There 
was an excellent performance by Béhm on 
78s (H.M.V.) which might still be found 
second-hand. TH. 


SAINT-SAENS. Symphony No. 3 in C 
minor, Op. 78. Maurice Durufle 
(organ), Orchestre du Théatre des 
Champs Elysées_ conducted by 
Ernest Bour. London Ducretet- 
Thomson DTL 93072 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


New York SO, Munch (1/54) 38CX1116 
Hague PO, Otterloo (7/55) NBR 6021 


Ernest Bour takes the opening movement 
at a steady speed which makes for better 
ensemble between strings and woodwind, 
even if it lacks some of the verve that 
Otterloo puts into it. But it is in the slow 
movement that Bour’s caution becomes 
positively stolid and that long string melody 
has nothing like the phrasing that Otterloo 
gives it, but plods along crotchet by 
crotchet. Everything wakes up for the last 
two movements and these are very successful, 
but one has already missed too much, for 
the opening movements are the best, 
whereas the finale is surely really banal. 

To Bour’s credit, he takes more notice of 
expression marks than Otterloo often does 
and he takes more trouble to get really soft 
string tone. Otterloo’s slow movement 
melody, for instance, begins with a very fat 
tone indeed. Yet I am in no doubt that I 
prefer Otterloo’s performance and I think 
that he also gets the better recording, 
especially in the quality of the string tone. 

Readers may have noticed that I have not 
referred to Munch’s recording. This is 
certainly also a good one, but as it (like the 
latest issue) takes 12 inches as against 
Otterloo’s 10, it seems that the choice is 
clear. 


SAINT-SAENS. Danse Macabre, Op. 
40. Le Rouet d’Omphale, Op. 31. 
John Corigliano (violin), Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. Philips ABE10008 
(7 in., 13s. 2}d.). 

This little disc invites comparison with 
its bigger brother, Columbia 33CX1158, 
which has four of Saint-Saéns’ tone-poems 
on it, including these two. If you feel like 
going that far (and personally I think they 
are good enough to be worth it) then I 
should recommend doing so. In Le Rouet 
d’(mphale Fourestier’s easier speed (he 
conducts the Columbia record) brings much 
more of the indicatede grazioso into the 
performance and I like it a good deal better. 
Mi ‘ropoulos seems to want to ginger the 
music up—and it really doesn’t need it. 
. is, however, vividly done and vividly 

orded, At one moment the oboist seems 
m9 call the microphone unawares, so to 
spe:k, and.in his solo ined played) 
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he is nearer than would seem to be quite 
natural in the concert hall. 

Between performances of the Danse 
Macabre there is little to choose—both 
exciting and very well done. If you think 
that two bits of Saint-Saéns are all you 
want at the moment, then I think you will 
find little to complain of in this new issue. 

uy 


SAINT-SAENS. “Samson and Delilah”. 
—Bacchanale from Ballet Music, 
Act 2. 

THOMAS. Raymond—Overture. 
Lamoureux Orchestra conducted 
by Jean Fournet. Philips NBE11023 
(7 in., 11s. 10d.). 

Fournet gets his orchestra to play this 
music, as he does the Auber Overtures 
issued this month, cleanly and attractively, 
and I enjoyed Raymond, in fact, more than 
the Auber pieces—it has a touch more 
originality and considerably more charm. 
A perfectly adequate presentation of these 
characteristic bits of French opera of the 
time. x 


RESPIGHI. fFontane di Roma— 
Symphonic Poem. Impressioni 
Brasiliane. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Alceo 
Galliera. Columbia 33CX1339 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 


Fontane di Roma : 


N.B.C., Toscanini (2/64) (H)ALP1101 


Vienna Op., Quadri (6/54) WLP5167 
Minneapolis S.0., Dorati (7/54) MG50011 


This music is dependent, more than most, 
on its recording and the Fountains of Rome 
has been lucky in all its issues, from the 
excellent Toscanini/H.M.V. to the present 
one. On sampling the older ones again I 
thought the Nixa less good than I remem- 
bered and the Mercury, though perhaps 
the most clearly vivid of all, does lack 
warmth. Warmth is a quality in which this 
new Columbia excels and the quiet move- 
ments are particularly good to hear, 
especially as they are also played so 
exquisitely. The whole of the last section 
(the Villa Medici at Evening) is as beautiful 
as I ever remember hearing it. The 
brilliant movements are well reproduced 
too and since the playing throughout is by 
the Philharmonia at their best, this is a 
record of the work not to be overlooked. 

It is the only version not backed by the 
Pines of Rome and I was hoping that the 
virtually unknown Brazilian Impressions 
(written much later, in 1927) would turn 
out to be music of greater contrast to the 
Fountains. Alas, I was disappointed. It’s 
the mixture as before: gorgeous orchestra- 
tion, that is to say, but this time with some 
Latin-American rhythms and tunes. The 
first of the three pieces, Tropical Night, is 
enjoyable because of its playing in this 
performance, but the second, which pictures 
a garden of deadly snakes set in the midst of 
a beautiful landscape, hasn’t even beautiful 
sound to commend it and is, I thought, a 
very unsuccessful bit of music. It is the more 
tedious since the previous piece has taken 
far too long to come to an end. The Song 
and Dance which forms the final piece is 
fun, but all in all the whole thing does not 
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amount to much more than travelogue film 
stuff, extremely well done. 

Yet such playing is lavished on both 
works and the recording has such lovely 
quality that no doubt many will enjoy the 
record for these reasons—and they will be 
quite right. And the Fountains of Rome is 
surely a very good work of its kind. T.H. 


SIBELIUS. Symphony No. 6 in D 
minor, Op. 104. Symphony No. 7 
in C major, Op. 105. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Herbert 
von Karajan. Columbia 33CX1341 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Symphony No. 6: 

— 
Sonus 0.7: 
Netherlands Radio P.O., Kempen 
(2/54) TM68005 or a+ J LGX66026 
L.S.O., Collins (12/54) LXT2960 


A recording of Sibelius’s monumental 
Seventh Symphony is not, in any event, 
something lightly to be undertaken ; but 
here players and conductor alike have 
made a great occasion of it. The strings 
have found muscle and determination 
enough to sound fierce and intense for the 
duration of the piece, which means under 
recording conditions that their task was 
protracted and arduous ; and their efforts 
and those of the other players have been 
integrated by Karajan into an overwhelming 
performance of the masterpiece. The 
tension never slips—those treacherous sec- 
tions in the middle, always in danger of 
sounding both irrelevant and irreverent, 
never do so here. And as the whole is 
presented by a faultless recording, this is 
obviously a version of the symphony to 
treasure. 


The Sixth Symphony does not appear to 
me to be quite so unreservedly successful. 
It is certainly a good account of the work, 
and one that will give much satisfaction. 
And it is, too, the only version offering the 
symphony complete on one side. But in 
other respects I do slightly prefer the Decca 
version conducted by Anthony Collins ; it 
is a rather warmer performance, and also 
slightly more virile in the third movement, 
where I think that quality is called for. 
And Karajan’s performance, too, suffers 
from an accident of the kind so hard to 
seek in a Philharmonia recording: a 
momentary uncertainty leads to the last 
chord of all being attacked successively, 
instead of simultaneously, by timpani, 
first violas, and second violas. A minor 
drawback, certainly: but a symphony’s 
last chord is an unfortunate place to choose 
for such an accident. The Decca, too, has 
an advantage in recording quality, both 
in that it is fuller-toned, and that it offers 
more immediate presentation of timpani 
solos and brass section passages: both 
these, so important in Sibelius, are allowed 
too little impact in the Columbia Sixth. 

To state this preference for Collins in the 
Sixth and Karajan in the Seventh is to 
state the result of a difficult decision 
between four very good recordings. Any 
decision that is practical and not academic 
must obviously take into consideration 
fill-ups and backings: ollins’s Sixth 


(11/55) LXT5084 


brings also four numbers from the Pelléas 
et Mélisande suite, and his Seventh also 
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the Third Symphony. The Telefunken 
Seventh, alternatively available split over 
a medium-play disc, or on the odd side 
of the Bruckner Fourth Symphony, looks 
convenient but actually sounds very much 
less so ; choice should lie between Karajan 
and Collins, and then cannot conceivably 
go seriously wrong. M.M. 


STRAVINSKY. Le Sacre du Printemps. 
RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. 
DGM18189 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Suisse, Ansermet (4/51) LXT2563 
Philharmonia, Markevitch (1/53) (H)CLP1003 
New York S.O., Stravinsky (12/53) 33CX1083 
Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg (10/54) CTL7061 
Minneapolis S.O., Dorati (3/55) MG50030 


This is the sixth recording of this splendid 
score and personally I find I enjoy it the 
more I hear it. In many ways this is an 
outstanding performance and I was gripped 
from start to finish, for Fricsay does it 
extremely well and the orchestral playing is 
superb. My only reservation is that both 
conductor and recording slightly play down 
the dissonance of some parts of the score : 
if, in fact, you don’t like these noises your 
ears will be less offended by this record than 
by any of the others, though that is surely 
not what is wanted in this work. The full, 
rich sound of the recording, typical of 
D.G.G., sometimes contributes to this effect, 
though it is, of course, also a gain—it makes 
the Rondes Printaniéres sound superb. But 
in the Jntroduction to Part 1, for instance, the 
woodwind instruments are too quietly and 
evenly balanced, with the effect of a general 


flattening out: whereas we want to hear the 
cor anglais, the little D clarinet, and the rest 
of them, each in turn, with a clear, often 


almost hard sound. Woodwind _instru- 
ments could tell more all through the score. 
On the other hand, the brass is magnificent 
and the timpani recording (and playing) is 
terrific. 

How much of this is due to the conductor 
and how much to the recorders is impossible 
to say. Were the technical people properly 
briefed, I wonder, on the sort of sound this 
work wants ? Or do they always aim at the 
finest, roundest sound, whatever the music ? 
It may be due to both, for one notices, for 
example, how musical, instead of hard, the 
violin pizzicato is, heralding the Danses des 
Adolescentes, though in general Fricsay shows 
admirable rhythm and force. 


To sum up, had the woodwind all been 
made to tell more, there would not have 
been even this reservation to make. As it is, 
it is a winner in many ways and it is hard 
to say that any of its rivals are better. 
Stravinsky’s own performance is superb and 
has a special interest, of course, but it is a 
comparatively poor recording. Hearing 
Steinberg again I found I liked it less than 
I remembered. Dorati’s recording has most 
astonishingly vivid sounds but is not the 
most compelling performance. Markevitch 
and the Philharmonia are altogether too 
gentlemanly. The oldest of all, Ansermet, 
is fine indeed and probably nearest to the 
composer in interpretation. It still sounds 
well, especially on the pressing I have used 
for the review. I would try to hear it and 
balance its merits with this new one. T.H. 
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WEBER. Concerto No. 1 in F minor 
for Clarinet and Orchestra, Op. 73. 
Jacques Lancelot (clarinet). Con- 
certo in F major for Bassoon and 
Orchestra, Op. 75. Paul Hongne 
(bassoon). Both with Ensemble 
Orchestral de POiseau-Lyre con- 
ducted by Louis de Froment. Lon- 
don L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50105 (12 in., 
39s. 73d.). 

Clarinet Concerto : 
Heine, Salzburg Mozarteum, Walter 


(3/52) PLP529 
Poor Weber; the Nixa LP of his first 
Clarinet Concerto suffered from rough 
orchestral playing and exceedingly inferior 
recording, and now comes this Oiseau-Lyre 
with only minor improvements in those 
directions, and those offset by a distinct 
deterioration in the standard of solo playing. 
Heine gave an agreeable reading of the part, 
hampered only by his conductor’s refusal to 
allow him anywhere to breathe. Lancelot 
doesn’t seem to need to breathe very much, 
and even when Nature is finally insistent 
finds better places than Heine did ; but he 
favours a thin, quavery tone, set into 
prominence by dull phrasing, to a degree 
that inhibits the taking of any pleasure in his 
quite astonishing technique. 

The Bassoon Concerto on the reverse 
fares slightly better: Hongne is as fluent as 
Lancelot and rather warmer in style, 
though with a similar tendency to reediness 
in tone. And perhaps the recording is 
fractionally less thin for this side ; but it 
is still not competitive by modern LP 
standards. Weber enthusiasts must, I’m 
afraid, be recommended to patience. 

The slow movement of the Clarinet 
Concerto gives rise to a technical point that 
may be of interest. Weber scores here for 
three horns unaccompanied (played muted 
in the Nixa version, with the result that the 
third horn, carrying the bass of the har- 
mony, is virtually inaudible ; played open 
in the Oiseau-Lyre version, but with the 
tremulant out). In the outer movements, 
however, Weber scores for two horns only, 
and the two trumpets also scored for in those 
movements are omitted for the slow move- 
ment. Could he, at this late date, still have 
been expecting one of the trumpet-players 
to take over third horn when required ? 


WEBER. Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra No. 1 in C major, Op. 11. 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
No. 2 in E flat major, Op. 32. 
Friedrich Wihrer (piano), Pro 
Musica Symphony Orchestra, 
Vienna conducted by Hans 
Swarowsky. VoxPL 8140 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Weber’s two full-scale piano concertos 
were relatively early works, and have been 
rather overshadowed by the later Konzert- 
stiick. Both of them have, however, some 
romantic and rewarding moments, and 
indeed at no time in writing them did 
Weber seem to be overwhelmed by a 
classical severity — even though for the 
second of them he had, sometimes rather 
clearly, the advantage of the recent publica- 
tion of Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto. 


April, 1956 


Friedrich Wihrer expounds the conceriogs 
with conviction and with pianistic finish, 
The orchestra at times sound rather less 
convinced, and there are moments, too, at 
which Swarowsky fails to secure a good 
ensemble. Similarly the recording is very 
good for the solo instrument, but less good 
for the orchestra, which is kept rather firmly 
in the background. 

None of these defects is on a serious 
enough scale to prevent a recommendation 
of the disc to those wishing to explore early 
Weber. M.M. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. The 
Skaters—Waltz, Op. 183 (Wald- 
teufel). Tritsch Tratsch—Polka, 
Op. 214; Thunder and Lightning 
—Polka, Op. 324 (Joh. Strauss, 2nd). 
Radetzky March, Op. 228 (Joh. 
Strauss, 1st). Espatia—Rhapsody ; 
Marche Joyeuse (Chabrier). Over- 
ture—“Light Cavalry” (von Suppé). 
Polka from “ Schwanda the Bag- 
piper” (Weinberger). Overture— 
“Orpheus in the Underworld” 
(Offenbach). Philharmonia Or- 
chestra conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan. Columbia 33CX1335 (12in., 
39s. 74d.). 

I share with M.M. the wish that gramo- 
phone companies would use some word 
other than “ Concert” for a record of 
pieces which no-one in his senses would 
string together for a concert programme nor 
which make a good programme played 
straight through on a gramophone. The 
word is unimaginative as well as inaccurate. 

The one thing that the pieces in the 
present miscellany have in common is that 
they are all sure-fire winners, especially 
played as the Philharmonia and Karajan 
play them here. My only disappointment 
was Espaiia which is over-fast. It is played 
with perfect precision and clarity (the 
Philharmonia could surely play it at any 
speed !) but it doesn’t gain in excitement 
from this treatment, while some of its tunes 
lose much of their sweep. 

But all the rest is unreserved delight and I 
can perhaps best commend it by adding 
that the record has been on and off my 
turntable ever since it arrived, just for fun. 
The recording is good, although some top 
cut is required to avoid shrillness. T.H. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. “ Russian 
and Ludmilla” — Suite (Glinka). 
London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Anatole  Fistoulari. 
Overtures : “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” (Nicolai); Donna 
Diana ” (Reznicek) ; “ May Night” 
(Rimsky-Korsakov) ; ‘Il Segreto di 
Susanna ” (Wolf-Ferrari). Philhar- 
monia Orchestra conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari. Parlophone 
PMCr1031 (12 in., 33s. 114d.). 


Each side on this enjoyable record begins 
with a popular overture and then goes on 
to equally attractive but very much less 
familiar music. Russlan and Ludmilla is ‘ull 
of dances, and one would expect these to 
substantiate the testimonials in all the 








